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The Graduate Enrollment 


in the 


University of Kentucky 


Summer Session 


has increased 369 per cent in the last ten years 

















THE FACULTY for the 1936 summer session will have 25 special 
lecturers from leading institutions in the United States in addition to 
150 members of the University’s resident staff. Approximately 600 courses 
will be offered in the coming summer session for both graduate and under- 
graduate students, over 100 of which are in the field of Education. 


NEW SUBJECTS, including courses in character education, guidance, 
visual education, work for critic teachers, extra-curricular activities, hous- 
ing, consumer problems, family living, rural community problems, com- 
mercial teacher-training, and other new and interesting fields, will be 
given emphasis this summer. 
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Director of the Summer Session 7 
Term 
July 20- 
August 22 


University of Kentucky 


Lexington, Ky. 
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NEWS 
The BEST DICTIONARY for School Use 


Has Just Come From Press 


THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY FOR SCHOOLS 


The Winston colophon stands for fifty years’ experience in publishing reference 
; works, and an unparalleled record of successful experience in interpreting 
Mii knowledge in terms which can be understood and applied by young people. 


Kost Recause: 


IT INVITES USE. It is easier to use than any other dictionary ever published; with 
new, large type; a single, all-inclusive alphabetical word list; and a host of helpful 
mechanical details which make it a joy to consult. 


IT IS EASIEST TO UNDERSTAND. This new dictionary car- 
ries on and greatly extends the Winston tradition of clear, accurate, 
and simplified definitions — definitions which can be instantly 
understood by boys and girls. 


IT AIDS MEMORY. Definitions in this new dictionary are 
enriched — accurate, complete, and fully informing. They not 
only explain, but they interpret and classify knowledge, helping 
the pupil to remember by associating the new knowledge with 
something already familiar. 





If you are considering the 
purchase of dictionaries for 
your school, you owe it to 
your pupils to ‘‘look at all 
three” before you buy: . . . 
Let us PROVE that the 
WINSTON is the best dic- 


Nearly 1000 pages... 1700 illustrations ...10 color tionary for school use—write 


plates . . . 24 pages of colored maps—a dictionary for “The Complete Diction- 
and atlas in one ... durably bound in green cloth. ary Story, from A to Z. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA « CHICAGO « ATLANTA « DALLAS «: SAN FRANCISCO | 
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** ‘See America first!’ I've heard that phrase all my 
life—but it was just another slogan until I made this 
unforgettable Greyhound bus trip. Starting on the 
ast coast, we swung clear around the continent. 
“Now I've revised the old slogan... for you ‘See 
America BEST’ when you travel by Greyhound! 
I’ve met and made friends with the rea/ America— 
its kindly, interesting people, its surpassing natural 


“Our big bus paused in the 
Delaware Water Gap while 
passengers marveled at the 
towering mountain walls —the 
sparkling ribbon of river below. 


“From the Greyhound Terminal 
in Cleveland, we could clearly 
see the Great Lakes Exposition 
—so we stopped over for an 
exciting day of sightseeing. 


“What a thrill—when a tiny 
fawn burst from the woods, 
scampered across our highway, 
and went splashing through a 
Minnesota stream! 


“As our bus was ferried across 
San Francisco’s Golden Gate, 
we could look up and see work- 
men spinning the cables of the 
world’s mightiest bridge. 





FULL-COLOR WALL-SIZE 
“COMPARISON MAP” 


Free to Teachers! 
‘Thousands of teachers are using this 
unusual wall map, which shows how 
you can see all the world, right here 
in America. Just mail the coupon to 

is address: 


GREYHOUND TRAVEL BUREAU 
S01 N. Limestene, Lexington, Ky. 





I'VE DISCOVERED AMERICA!" 








beauty, its mountain grandeur and desert magic, 
huge cities and charming country towns. 

“And what a comfortable way to explore—in a big 
Greyhound motor bus, among congenial fellow 
travelers, with one of America’s finest drivers at the 
wheel. The cost of my trip was less than gasoline 
and oil for a small private auto. Let me mention 
just a few of my delightful memories: 


“Of course, we stopped off for 
a day at the San Diego Exposition 
—even lovelier this second year 
—and Agua Caliente only a few 
minutes away. 





“I can never forget that wrinkled 
old Indian woman who sold me 
the clever little hand-woven 
basket, beside the rainbow-hued 
Apache Trail of Arizona. 





“The romance of the real West 
came to life again at Dallas— 
where we spent many fascinating 
hours at the 25 Million Dollar 
Texas Centennial Exposition. 


“Our Greyhound bus actually 
passed right over the top of 
Virginia’s amazing Natural 
Bridge —in the heart of the 
beautiful Shenandoah Valley.” 





SEND FOR “COMPARISON MAP”, TRIP INFORMATION 


Send this coupon to the Greyhound information office, listed at left, 
for the unique, full-color, wall-size “Comparison Map’—Free to 
teachers. If you have any trip in mind, jot it down on this line, and 
we will send full information. 





Information on trip to 
Name 


Address 
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The Convention 


THE SPIRIT of the Kentucky Education 
Association manifests itself once each 
year in a great convention. This yearly 
event reached its all-time high mark for 
attendance and interest this year. The 
climactic occasion was marked by the 
presence of the largest gathering of teachers 
that has ever assembled in Kentucky. The 
most nearly accurate estimates indicate 
that seven thousand teachers were gathered 
to meet each other and to hear leaders of 
the educational thought of the nation. 
Time after time the auditoriums and meet- 
ing places were packed to capacity by 
eager and earnest men and women who 
were anxious to hear the foremost thinkers 
of the day. More than once the municipal 
authorities compelled the management to 
close the doors in compliance with safety 
regulations and fire-control ordinances. 
The exclusion of any person is always 
regrettable, but educators must always be 
first in observance of law. 


Sectional and departmental meetings— 
fifty of them—had all overflow crowds. 
The addresses by the headliners were of a 
superb order. Our own Kentucky talent 
did itself proud. Leaders in every level of 
learning lifted the great multitudes to 
higher planes of thinking and challenged 
their fellow workers to loftier endeavor. 


Perhaps no convention in our history has 
reached such heights, certainly none has 
shown happier spirit or greater enthusiasm. 


A few innovations gave color to an 
already colorful event. The public press 
in unprecedented cordiality heralded the 
coming of the thousands and publicized 
their activities after arrival. A great 
president planned a great program and 
managed a great convention in a masterful 
manner. A great city opened its portals of 
hospitality to a mighty throng and 
joyously acclaimed them as_ gracious 
guest. 


Thus another milestone in the history 
of Kentucky education is passed, and 
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simultaneously begins the steady march 
behind valiant leadership to another 
triumph. The rising tide of Kentucky’s 
culture is written in arcs of living light. 


IF and AND 


F YOU Can Say 
A Single Word 

To Make a Child 
Feel Glad and Proud 
Just Say That Word 
And You Will Win 
The High Respect 
Of One Young Soul 
And Spur Him On 
To Do The Things 
He Ought To Do. 
And This You Know 
That One Wrong Word 
May Take The Light 
From Out His Eyes 
And Leave A Scar 
Upon His Soul 
That All The Years 
He Has To Live 
May Not Remove. 
A Kindly Word 
Has Little Cost 
But It May Set 
The Feet Of Him 
Who Heard It Said 
Upon The Way 
To Higher Life 
And Sweeter Dreams. 


W. P. K. 
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AA Message 


From Our New President 


An organization that numbers its 
membership at 17,000 is a very influential 
and potent factor in whatever it undertakes. 
To be asked to head such an organization 
and to act as its president for a year are 
matters of great responsibility. So I may 
say I am honored in being elected to the 
presidency of the Kentucky Education 
Association, and while honored I feel very 
distinctly the responsibilities resting upon 
that officer. 


The K. E. A. passed through a very 
notable legislative session in 1934. The 
program that was set up by the Educational 
Commission was enacted into legislation. 
Practically everything asked for was ac- 
cepted and placed in the law. We have 


now had two years in which to test that legislation. We have found in that experi- 
ence that it is on the whole satisfactory. In addition to the legislation passed, 
the federal government has come to the relief of some of the school districts in 
the State, with the result that teachers have been employed and buildings erected 
to the benefit of the educational program. Consequently, the next year is one 
during which we wil! have no props to lean upon. 
the Commonwealth has received what it asked for in the law, and support of 
the schools has been materially assisted by the larger per capita made by the last 


legislature. 


The new year ought to be, therefore, one in which the K. E. A. should defi- 
nitely start upon a constructive program of aiding and reorganizing the rural 
schools of the State. This has been said before, but with a larger knowledge 
and greater freedom from financial and other difficulties, a real program of 
advancement can be undertaken. It is with this in mind that we can approach 
the work of the year with some definite assurance of placing on the new founda- 
tion so well established two years ago, the setting up of an enlarged educational 
structure. No one person can direct such a program. The development of it 
is a co-operative enterprise, requiring the help and assistance of everybody in 
the State. It is essential, therefore, that we lay aside any differences that we 
may have, refuse to allow friction to develop, and give all our strength and 
ability to carrying out this program. I am sure with an approach like that a 
great deal may be accomplished in this coming year. 


tunity all who look forward. 


The educational group in 


































Dr. Franklin Lerond McVey, President of 
Kentucky State University; President-Elect 
of the Kentucky Education Association. 


I welcome to this oppor- 





President 








The Closing Year in Retrospect 


By P. H. HopKins, SOMERSET, 
President Kentucky Education Association 


IHE Kentucky Education Association, 
with the largest paid membership in 
its history, has just closed its sixty- 

fifth annual convention with an all-time 
record of attendance. No other state has 
a greater percentage of its teachers en- 
rolled in the state teachers association than 
Kentucky has now. Holding and increas- 
ing the membership of the association was 
one of our objectives this year; strengthen- 
ing our State organization through the 
building up of the district associations; 
maintaining the solidarity of our ranks; 
and continued professional growth and 
spirit were also included in our objectives— 
all of them essential to winning and holding 
the confidence of the people, without which 
the effective promotion of our educational 
program through legislation would have 
been impossible. 


The Board of Directors and the Planning 
Board of the Kentucky Education Associ- 
ation, believing that an extensive legislative 
program was not necessary, pledged our- 
selves, as your representatives, to hold the 
ground we had gained within the last two 
or three years and to take the necessary 
steps for legislative consideration of the 
question of teacher retirement. Briefly 
stated our program included these five 
points: (1) That the present per capita of 
nearly twelve dollars be retained, and 
increased if possible; (2) that financial 
provisions for free textbooks be continued 
and extended; (3) that adequate financial 
support be provided for public higher 
institutions of learning; (4) that the 
School Code enacted in 1934 be preserved 
and protected in its essential provisions 
without major changes; and (5) that the 
General Assembly of 1936 be asked to 
provide financial aid for an actuarial study 
necessary to intelligent consideration of a 
State-wide teacher retirement system by 
the General Assembly of 1938. This five- 
point program appealed alike to the teacher 
and the layman. As a result its major 
objectives have in the main been accom- 
plished. 
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The State’s budget for the next biennium, 
1936-38, provides for an annual per capita 
of twelve dollars, a total annual appropria- 
tion of more than nine million dollars, 
approximately three-quarters of a million 
dollars more than the total annual per 
capita appropriation for the two-year 
period ending June 30, this year. The 
budget also provides for a half-million 
dollars annually for the next two years 
for the purchase of textbooks in the elemen- 
tary field, thereby continuing the present 
program for another two years. The 
association’s request for the twelve-dollar 
per capita met with the hearty approval 
of both the Governor and the General 
Assembly; likewise, the request for the 
half-million annual appropriation for text- 
books. Never before in the history of 
the Commonwealth have the common 
schools received such liberal financial 
support. And may we hope that this 
indicates a promise of continued liberal 
State support in the future. 


The School Code remains intact without 
major changes, and with few minor changes 
which tend tostrengthenit. In the regular 
session of the General Assembly, the School 
Code withstood two major attacks: One 
to provide for an increase in the incomes 
of certain well-paid county officials at the 
expense of poorly-paid school teachers, 
particularly the teachers of the rural 
districts; and the other to provide for the 
popular election of the county superin- 
tendent. In addition to these two major 
attacks, there were numerous other pro- 
posed amendments of minor importance 
designed to satisfy local situations, serve 
selfish interests, or meet individual demands. 
While the School Code deserves to have a 
fair trial without major changes—and to 
this end sentiment prevailed during the 
recent regular session of the General 
Assembly—a fair trial will be impossible so 
long as abuses of the spirit and purpose of 
the Code prevail in even a few school 
districts. Whatever the criticism, it has 
been due to the administration of the law 
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rather than the law itself. Attempts to 
amend the Code were motivated by local 
selfish, political, or fractional interests, or 
mal-administration on the part of school 
officials—boards of education, superintend- 
ents, and in some instances teachers them- 
selves. The administration of the Code is 
our responsibility and we must meet this 
responsibility actuated only by the highest 
professional ideals if we expect to merit 
the confidence and support of the people, 
who after all determine the school program 
for their children. 


The resolution providing for the initiation 
of the teacher retirement program was lost 
in the rush of the closing days of the 
regular session of the General Assembly. 
In so far as legislative assistance is con- 
cerned, the problem of State-wide teacher 
retirement must await the 1938 session of 
the General Assembly; however, the Board 
of Directors and the Planning Board of 
the Association will continue the work 
already under way to the end that we may 
yet be able, two years hence, to provide 
for teacher retirement. 


We can point to worthwhile things 
satisfactorily accomplished this year 
because of our solidarity, which has 
challenged the interest, merited the confi- 
dence, and commanded the support of the 
people whom we serve, and through them 
the public officials whom they choose. We 
are indebted to the Governor of the Com- 
monwealth, and to the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction whose educational pro- 
gram was our program, and whose militant 
leadership prevailed with the General 
Assembly. They kept their pledge to the 
people. We have great confidence in them 
and in their high purposes. We are also 
indebted to the General Assembly, who so 
generously responded to militant leader- 
ship. They—the Governor of Kentucky, 
the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
and the General Assembly—have chal- 
lenged the teaching profession of Ken- 
tucky to serve the best interests of the 
children of the State rather than to serve 
the selfish interests of any individual or 
group of individuals. We shall meet this 
challenge as teachers and administrators 
and as the Kentucky Education Associ- 
ation. 


Art 


THOUGHT, 'a"scene of beauty comes 

home with an irresistible sense of 
power and meaning to the mind or eye. 
For God to have devised the pale liquid 
green of the enamelled evening sky, to have 
set the dark forms of trees against it, and 
to have hung a star in the thickening 
gloom—to have done this, and to see that 
it is good, seems in certain moods to be the 
dearest work of the Divine mind; and the 
desire to express it, to speak simply of the 
sight, and of the joy that it arouses, comes 
upon the mind with a sweet agony, an 
irresistible spell; life would seem to have 
been well spent if one had only caught a 
few such imperishable ecstasies, and written 
them down in a record that might convey 
the same joy to others Life 
can be made, with little effort, into a beau- 
tiful thing; the real ugliness 
consists not in its conditions, not in good 
or bad furtune, not in joy or sorrow, not 
in health or illness, but upon the perceptive 
attitude of mind which we can apply to 
all experiences.—Arthur C. Benson, in 
“From A College Window.” 


The School Library Question Box 


QUESTION: Do you know where I can 
secure information on making over an old 
classroom into a library? 


AnsWER: ‘“‘A Handbook for Teacher- 
Librarians,” which can be secured from the 
American Library Association, 520 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois, at a 
cost of 65 cents per single copy, gives 
excellent information. While this hand- 
book emphasizes the elementary school 
situation, many of the suggestions are 
valuable for high schools. 

Note: Send questions to the Super- 
visor of Public School Libraries, State 
Department of Education, Frankfort, Ky. 


They might not need me—yet they might, 
I’ll let my heart be just in sight. 
A smile so small as mine might be 
Precisely their necessity. 

—EmiLy DICKINSON. 





A Curriculum Experiment 


By Crappock H. JAGGERS AND EVELYN GILLESPIE, 
Franklin City Schools 


UCH has been said in educational 
meetings in Kentucky, during the 
past two or three years, about a new 

curriculum for Kentucky schools and quite 
a lot of work has been done here and there 
by various curriculum committees and sub- 
committees, but it seems that little has 
been done in the way of experimentation 
that has been made available for the 
common garden variety of public schools. 


It is felt in the Franklin City Schools that 
all changes in curriculum should come about 
as the result of a try-out process. Or, to say 
it differently, curriculum revision should be 
alaboratory process. All proposed changes 
should first be subjected to an earnest and 
actual teaching test. To reject the old 
methods of doing things for some new 
proposals without first trying them out ina 
typical classroom situation seems to the 
writers to be a precarious undertaking. 


Though there is a diversity of opinion as 
to just what a curriculum is and though 
there are fundamental differences in the 
philosophies underlying our curriculum 
revisions, yet it is felt that any teacher 
equipped with modern training and some 
experience realizes that something needs to 
be done to facilitate the learning of subject 
matter and to relieve much of the dissatis- 
faction and unhappiness of the average 
schoolroom. 


Children and adults are nearly always 
happy when they are doing the things they 
want to do. Conversely, much of the un- 
happiness of adult life, as well as that in the 
schoolroom, comes from doing things which 
are distasteful. Though the idea that 
forcing children to do unpleasant school 
tasks gave them desirable discipline has 
long ago been relegated by many to the 
educational scrap heap, yet there are still 
teachers and makers of courses of study who 
cling tenaciously to such pedagogical 
quackery. 

It is believed that new courses of study or 
new curricula can be justified only on the 
bases of happier pupils and more desirable 
educational outcomes. 


That much of the material of the so- 
called tools of knowledge can be taught 
incidentally through desirable activities, 
initiated by the pupils and directed by the 
teacher, needs no argument so far as those 
teachers who have studied the activity 
philosophy are concerned. 


It is the purpose of this article to describe 
in a brief way an experiment with an 
activity unit on Indian life. The unit was 
taught in one section of the third grade. 


During the first month of school the social 
science lessons led to the conclusion that 
the pupils of this section had a decided 
interest in Indian life and that they wanted 
to pursue further their study of this primi- 
tive race. It was finally proposed by the 
pupils that they “play Indian,” build a 
tepee, collect Indian trinkets and imple- 
ments, make Indian costumes, etc. 


The unit of study began with free discus- 
sions by the pupils of just what things they 
wished to do. These discussions took 
finally the form of an outline which formed 
the basis of all subsequent activity. The 
outline, however, was revised and expanded 
from time to time as new interest leads were 
developed. It is not possible in an article 
of this length to present all of the details of 
the activity, and no attempt will be made 
todoso. The writers will present only the 
most pertinent phases of it and try to show 
something of the educational outcomes. 


After the basic outline was completed, 
the pupils began reading for information 
about the various phases of Indian life. 
They found answers to such questions as 
“Where did the Indians come from?”’, ‘‘In 
what sections of America did the different 
tribes live?’’, ‘““What kind of homes did the 
different tribes have?”’, ‘“‘What did they 
eat?’’, “What kind of clothing did they wear 
and how was it made?”’, and other questions 
related to their food, their family life, 
Indian wars, their religion, etc. 

It was decided by the pupils and teacher 


to build a model Indian village on a sand 
table and then, as their information in- 


{10h 
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creased, they were to build a large tepee in 
the activity room. The village consisted 
of trinkets, dolls dressed as Indians, clay 
models of utensils made by the children, 
small bows and arrows, wigwams, cradles, 
campfires, and a forest in the midst of which 
was a lake. 

The village being completed, the children 
felt that they were ready to build the large 
tepee and to arrange for the culmination of 
the activity which consisted of a program 
to which their mothers and one section of 
the second grade were invited. 

The large wigwam was built of poles pro- 
vided by the boys and covered by brown 
broadcloth. It was appropriately decorated 
with red and yellow border. Inside the 
large wigwam were found many of those 
things necessary for the simple Indian 
family life. Outside were seen the totem 
pole and bows and arrows. 


The activity closed with the following 
program: 


1. A review by one of the pupils of the 
things they had done in the way of con- 
struction work. 


2. A summary of the facts they had 
learned about the Indians. 

3. Recitations of Indian poems. 

4, Indian story, ““Pehoan and Sugwun” 
—told by a pupil. 

5. How Indians made their bows and 
arrows. 


6. How Indians made their homes. 
7. A song by class—“‘Little Papoose.” 
8. Indian war dance. 


9. Picture show. This part of the 
exercise consisted of lantern slides, some 
commercially prepared and others made by 
the teacher and the pupils. The views 
were of an Indian village, a baby in its 
cradle, various Indian costumes, and many 
others depicting Indian customs. 

10. The children were served refresh- 
ments prepared by the mothers who were 
the special guests for the program and 
whose presence provided a desirable audi- 
ence situation. 


The children, all of whom participated in 
some way in the final program, were appro- 
priately costumed. Some of the costumes 
were made of grass sacks, others were 
brought from the homes. 


One way of determining the value of an 
activity is by the educational outcomes. 
Some of the outcomes are presented under 
the following subject matter divisions: 


1. Reapinc. The pupils read many 
Indian stories and much factual material 
from books placed on reading table and 
from magazines. In addition to the books 
provided by the school, much reading 
material was brought from the homes and 
placed in the reading center for the use of 
the class. Magazines were searched for 
Indian pictures, which were used as sug- 
gestions for making costumes, clay models, 
village, and wigwams. Some of these 
pictures were copied onto lantern slides to 
be used in final program. In selecting and 
studying pictures, much incidental reading 
was done. 


2. LANGUAGE. Indian poems were mem- 
orized and Indian stories were written. 
Much conversation and many discussions 
brought into use such words, as a, an, was, 
were, See, SAW, seen, is, are, came, come, I, me, 
she, her, he. him, in, into, and many others. 


3. ARITHMETIC. The pupils became 
acquainted with various geometric forms, 
such as circle, square, triangle, in their 
study of the shapes of wigwams. They 
measured and calculated the cost of the 
materials used in constructing large tepee. 
Other conceptual experiences were de- 
veloped in determining the size and height 

of wigwam, the number of Indians in the 
various tribes, and the distances covered by 
Indians on their journeys. 


4. SPELLING. The children, in their 
written exercises connected with the activ- 
ity, learned to spell such words as arrow, 
bow, Indian, wigwam, tepee, papoose, 
feather, chief, cradle, deerskin, canoe, pad- 
dling, squaw, moccasin, village, and other 
words not ordinarily thought of as being 
related to Indian life. 


5. History. The pupils learned many 
facts about the Indians, such as the treat- 
ment of the Indians by the early explorers 
and settlers, Indian wars, purchasing and 
confiscation of Indian lands, what the early 
settlers learned from the Red Man, and how 
the Indians contributed to the development 
of. the country and how they retarded it. 


6. Art. The children drew pictures of 


Indians, painted posters, decorated wig- 
wam, made clay models of Indian utensils, 
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observed the picture writing of these early 
Americans, and learned something of how 
they made their paints and of their favorite 
colors. 


7. Music. A study was made of the 
Indians’ musical instruments and of the 
nature of the music used in their war dances. 
They learned several Indian songs. 


8. HEALTH. The children became ac- 
quainted with the habits and customs of 
the Indians~—how they lived outdoors, 
their exercises,. their food, the function or 
place of the medicine man and the training 
and disciplining of their children. 


9. In addition to the subject matter 
ends obtained, the children were given 
instructions and practice in the reception 
and entertainment of guests—their mothers 
and the pupils of the second grade. 

It is not claimed by the writers that this 
activity is a perfect one by any manner of 
means. That it could have been enlarged 


and enriched is fully recognized. But they 
do claim that the children were happy in 
their development of every phase of the 
undertaking. It is also believed, but not 
verified by objective measures, that the 
subject matter gains are far greater than if 
the same amount of time (eight weeks) had 
been employed in presenting by traditional 
methods the tools of knowledge. 


The critical reader may wonder why 
nothing has been said of the aims and 
objectives of the activity. The pupils had 
but one main objective---the building of the 
large tepee and the rendition of the final 
program to their own especially chosen 
audience. As for the teacher’s aims, may 
it be said that they were to teach such facts 
incidentally as were necessary to the proper 
consummation of the pupils’ aim. At any 
rate many facts were learned in the fervor 
of interest and what person can say, just 
now, what subject matter facts are of 
greatest worth? 


The Importance of General Science in 
the Curriculum 


By ELIZABETH WALLIS, 
Lexington, Kentucky 


HAT place does general science 

hold in the junior high school cur- 

riculum? I will attempt to answer 
this question by showing that the wealth 
and variety of its material and activities 
can be made useful in attaining six of the 
seven cardinal objectives of secondary ed- 
ucation: (1) Health, (2) worthy home 
membership, (3) intelligent choice of vo- 
cation, (4) civic education, (5) worthy use 
of leisure, (6) ethical character. 


HEALTH. Probably the greatest contri- 
bution of science to civilization has been in 
the field of health. The fascinating stories 
of how this progress has come about should 
certainly appeal to the hero-worshipping 
age of the junior high school children and 
furnish a proper setting for teaching health 
habits and skills which will promote their 


health. Let us teach these habits through 
the problem method and so establish the 
habit of scientific problem solving. For 
example, in teaching the importance of deep 
breathing, we might draw diagrams of the 
lungs and give figures to represent air 
capacity and tell the children that deep 
breathing is important, but instead, or in 
addition, we might measure the chest 
expansion of each member of the group, 
record these and compare them, suggest 
ways of remedying those with small expan- 
sion, and set a date for another test. Most 
of them will not have to be reminded of 
deep breathing exercises. One more 
example—in teaching care of the eyes and 
proper use of light, have the children find 
out what science has proven about the 
amount of light needed and how it should 
be used by normal eyes and those below 
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normal, and then so alter their school 
environment to meet scientific require- 
ments. If science says normal eyes need 
ten-candles of light, let each pupil measure 
the amount of light on his own desk with a 
light meter, both on a bright day and a 
cloudy day, and if he hasn’t enough, do 
something about it—move his desk, adjust 
shades, or turn on electric light. Also, if 
science has proven that people can do 
better work with less nervous strain by 
having no bright light in the field of vision, 
let children turn their desks at an angle 
that will exclude bright lights from the 
field of vision. Place pupils with poor 
vision in the lightest part of the room and 
left-handed pupils where they will get the 
light over their right shoulder instead of the 
left. This position can easily become a 
habit with children whenever reading or 
writing. 

WortHy Home MEMBERSHIP. This may 
be developed by pupils gaining an under- 
standing of the factors of their environ- 
ment—such as fire, fire hazards, fire extin- 
guishers, food values, proper attitude regard- 
ing immunization against certain diseases, 
ventilation, home lighting and heating 
problems, germination of seeds and care of 
plants, importance of sanitation and many 
other factors. 


INTELLIGENT CHOICE OF VOCATION. Here 
science again has made to the world an 
enormous contribution, about which chil- 
dren should know something before choos- 
ing a vocation. Aside from the major 
vocations open through science there are 
many and varied ones in every branch of 
science, because industry is depending so 
much on the findings of science. 


Civic EpucaTION. Practically every com- 
munity is reorganizing and changing its 
ways of doing things as a result of the 
findings of science, therefore scientific 
knowledge enables a person to participate 
more successfully in a progressively chang- 
ing order such as our present one. A few 
examples in this connection: Knowledge of 
a community health department and its 
work as it relates to the health of even the 
most fortunate citizen, how a city main- 
tains a plentiful supply of pure water, 
dairy inspection and its relation to health, 
importance of a good sewer system and 
adequate collection and disposal of garbage. 


WortnHy UsE oF LEIsuRE. Science is an 
amazing and entertaining collection of facts, 
theories, and processes and as such it pro- 
vides aesthetic and recreational activities 
which are endless and wholesome. By 
giving pupils some knowledge of nature and 
natural phenomena they may at any age 
find means of spending part of their leisure 
time in bird study, mineral collections, 
butterfly collections, practical astronomy, 
home chemistry, or gardening, not to speak 
of reading with understanding and enjoy- 
ment books and magazines concerning 
science. 


ETHICAL CHARACTER. Science and scien- 
tific workers furnish the world’s best 
examples of the open, honest, industrious 
co-operative social process which society as 
a whole must adopt in order to realize 
democratic ideals. The true scientist is a 
world citizen. 


"THE JOB of the public schools has almost 
doubled since 1900. Children enrolled 
in elementary schools have increased from 
about fifteen million to more than twenty 
million; those in high schools from one-half 
million to almost seven million. Students 
in public higher institutions increased from 
91,000 to 496,000. Thus, the elementary 
school enrollment has increased 114 times; 
the high school enrollment thirteen times; 
that of other schools more than five times. 

Equally important is the great gain 
shown in the number of children attending 
school regularly. In 1900 only sixty-nine 
per cent of the children enrolled were 
attending school daily. By 1920, this 
figure rose to seventy-five per cent and by 
1932, to eighty-five per cent. 

Not only have more children entered the 
schools but more children have stayed in 
school for a longer period. Thus the high 
school, with its more expensive program, 
has been growing much faster than the 
elementary school. Reasons for this trend 
are found in social, ecomomic, and educa- 
tional changes. Among these are the force 
of public opinion favoring education rather 
than work for children, a greater need for 
adequate and complete schooling, better 
enforcement of school attendance and child 
labor laws, provisions within the schools 
for special classes, programs of health 
education, better transportation facilities. 





Teaching Social Science in Secondary 


Schools 


By WAYNE T. GRay, 
Professor of Sociology, Union College, Barbourville, Ky. 


process whereby the individual is 

developed and trained, both mentally 
and physically, to meet the needs of life; 
that life itself may be made most complete 
and wholesome for both the individual and 
society. 

Education is not an arbitrary and static 
phenomenon, but is constantly changing as 
society changes and demands more from its 
members. It trains people to conform to 
the group’s ideals of life. Among primitive 
people, formal training dealt mainly with 
superstitious and religious rites. The 
Spartans favored rigorous physical training 
because war and contests of physical 
strength were held in high esteem. Rome 
stressed legal training, and the statesman- 
ship of her leaders is respected even today. 
In Europe during the Medieval Period, the 
Monasteries were the only refuge from the 
brutal and deadening influences of a 
feudalistic society, and formal education 
took on a strong religious emphasis. 
Modern industrial society, with its mechan- 
ical production and materialistic philosophy, 
is stressing a type of education which is 
definite and practical. Yet in this modern 
era conditions are changing so rapidly that 
we are even now at the dawn of a new era in 
economic, political, and educational life. 
One of the main causes of this new era is the 
constantly increasing efficiency and speed 
with which machinery is made to produce 
commodities. The result is that some men 
are thrown out of work, while others have 
their working hours limited. In either case 
the number of leisure hours is being in- 
creased for a large section of our population. 

This new era in education is indicated by 
a shifting of the educational emphasis 
wherein more attention is being given to the 
use of leisure time. The truth of the 
proverb, ‘‘Idle hands are the devil’s tools 
and idle minds the devil’s workshop,”’ is 
coming to be more generally recognized, 
since the leisure time of the average individ- 


ces a may be defined as the 


ual has so greatly increased. Education, 
not merely to make a living, but which will 
cause the individual to make use of his spare 
time to improve himself and to benefit 
society, rather than leaving him to waste 
valuable hours or to become a social prob- 
lem through using it in anti-social ways, is 
the need of the present day. 


People with superior training have, for 
the most part, used their leisure time to 
good advantage. But this highly educated 
group constitutes a minority of the people. 
The problem before us today is how to train 
the majority, who cease their formal educa- 
tion before reaching college, to make 
efficient use of their leisure time. This prob- 
lem may be partly solved by placing more 
emphasis upon the social sciences in the 
grades and in high school, than has here- 
tofore been done. 


Social science includes in its broader 
sense a great group of studies which are 
sometimes called the humanities. This field 
includes political science, sociology, econo- 
mics, social problems, social eugenics, 
poverty, crime, psychology, social work, 
family relationships, marriage and divorce, 
social and economic history, philosophy, 
and religion. While some of these fields are 
not pertinent to young people of secondary 
school age, yet there are many phases of 
personal and social relationships which 
might well be taught to high school students. 
It is our purpose to consider a few of the 
social problems which will face these 
students, either now or later in life, and to 
see what the high school curriculum may 
present which will assist in giving a clearer 
viewpoint of life. It is vital that the high 
school student be made aware of the 
important problems which face him, and 
shown some of the methods of solving these 
problems. 

We shall call attention to and discuss 


briefly five groups of problems which face 
the average individual and to the considera: 
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tion of which time might well be given 
during the four years of high school. 


GOVERNMENT 


Disrespect for law is a serious problem in 
many sections of our country. In some 
localities there seems to be an aversion to 
the obeying of any public rules or regula- 
tions unless an officer is in sight. The best 
way to create a respect for law in the minds 
of people is to teach them its meaning. It is 
true that at times the rules and regulations 
embodied in law may be irksome and seem 
to curtail an individual’s activities, but they 
are made with the welfare of the group in 
mind. Selfishness may at times creep into 
our law-making bodies and laws are passed 
which favor a few, but the way to be rid ‘of 
these is not to disobey them but to use one’s 
influence to have them repealed. 

Each person who is a citizen of the United 
States will, during his lifetime, possess the 
right to vote as he reaches maturity, is 
mentally sound, and has not been incar- 
cerated in some penal institution because of 
unsocial conduct. Yet of all the people 
eligible to vote, only about two-fifths 
regularly exercise this privilege, and of 
these relatively few make it a point to know 
the stand taken by the candidates for whom 
they vote. 


A study of the local, town, township, and 
county governments in more detail with 
their attendant offices and problems would 
assist in giving clearer understanding of the 
worth of government and the responsibility 
of the individual in making that govern- 
ment worth while. In some instances a 
local lawyer or judge may create interest by 
giving a series of lectures upon the topic, 
“Local Government and Its Problems.” 

Much too often do individuals feel 
themselves apart from the public body and 
take little interest and feel no responsibility 
in carrying out public enterprises unless 
these benefit or harm them directly as 
individuals. Courses in government have 
been taught in secondary schools for many 
years and have been of great value. How- 
ever they might be made more effective if 
taught from the problem solving or project 
standpoint instead of as a textbook course 
as is too often the case. A vital linking of 
text materials with community problems 
would tend to vitalize courses in govern- 
ment. 


15 


ECONOMICS 


A second phase of social science which has 
as yet not received sufficient attention in 
secondary education, but which touches the 
life of each person directly and vitally, is 
economics. While this field of human 
endeavor as a whole is too complex to be 
taken up in secondary school classes, yet 
there are phases of economics which are 
vital to the life of each and every individual. 
Working hours and conditions, wages, 
prices, taxes, credit, money, and insurance 
are some of the more common phases of 
economics with which one comes in daily 
contact. Most of us, if we budget our 
incomes and know the basic principles of 
value and price, will be able to purchase 
more commodities and secure greater satis- 
faction and service from those which we 
purchase than is now the case. ; 

There are a number of economics books 
available but most of them too advanced 
for high school classes. A good teacher 
can do much for his students by a carefully 
prepared series of lectures, especially if the 
outlines of such lectures are mimeographed 
and passed out to the students for study. 
Talks by local business men may be good, 
but are likely to be biased and of doubtful 
value. At the present time a number of 
pamphlets written in popular form are being 
sent out by various bureaus and publishing 
houses. These are simple and to the point 
and may be used for secondary school 
instruction. The use of economics materials 
in high schools will tax the resources of the 
social science teacher, but will be a valuable 
contribution to the present fund of knowl- 
edge being taught. ~ 


HoME RELATIONSHIPS 


The third group of social problems which 
we shall consider is that of home relation- 
ships. This something which touches the 
life of each individual, both as a child and 
asanadult. In every community there are 
families whose home life is far from ideal. 
This lack of harmony is commonly due to 
ignorance of the basic principals of human 
association. Such conditions can be greatly 
improved in the future if young people are 
instructed concerning the responsibilities 
which accompany marriage and the estab- 
lishment of a home, and the attitudes and 
actions which make for harmony on the one 
hand and which produce discord on the 
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other. If young people can be taught that 
marriage is a partnership rather than a 
dictatorship, many more homes than at 
present will be harmonious. 

Young people should also be taught the 
meaning of courtship and brought to con- 
sider this period of life more seriously than 
they do at present. Emotionalism plays 
too great a part in the choice of a life 
partner for many young people. Hasty 
marriages sometimes influenced by the spell 
of an especially romantic moon or the 
imbibing of too much liquor often have 
unhappy endings. If young people can be 
brought to really sense the meaning of 
marriage and see its responsibilities as well 
as its privileges much dissension and heart- 
ache may be avoided. 

A second problem coming under home 
relationships is that of good manners. 
Many an individual who has become profi- 
cient in the technique of conduct within a 
limited group has found himself consider- 
ably embarrassed when suddenly thrown 
into more cosmopolitan society. We do 
not advocate the teaching of as detailed a 
system of etiquette as is set forth by Emily 
Post, but training in the basic principles of 
human association as approved by the best 
class of society will be valuable to every 
person. 

Training secondary school students in the 
principles of heredity and eugenics will 
cause this great group of young people to 
use more care in choosing their life partners 
and result in securing the passage of legisla- 
tion which will prevent the marriage and 
reproduction of various types of defectives. 

A short period of time spent on these 
matters in secondary schools, both from the 
standpoint of classroom instruction and 
suitable books made available in the library, 
will be of inestimable value as well as of 
much interest to students of high school age. 


RECREATION 


The fourth set of problems which is 
important in the life of high school students 
and which vitally influences their living 
pertains to recreation. The terms play, 
amusement, and recreation are used inter- 
changeably by many people but they have 
much different meanings. Recreation 


should give the pleasure of play and may 
give the excitement of amusement, but it is 
the only one of,the three which consistently 


sends the individual back to his work better 
fitted to carry on his regular vocation after 
the period of recreation is ended. 

In many communities certain kinds of 
recreation are looked upon with disfavor, 
Personal prejudice on the part of a few has 
kept many young people from enjoying 
many good types of recreative games. The 
development of a favorable attitude toward 
recreation on the part of both young people 
and adults is an important problem for 
social leaders. Secondary schools should 
instill into the minds of the students an 
attitude favoring recreational activities and 
develop their ability as leaders in this 
direction. The creation of a spirit of sports- 
manship in these young people along with 
the ability to play is another goal for the 
social leader in secondary schools. Specific 
types of recreational activity for adults, for 
children, or for both adults and children 
may be found in many books of games and 
recreational activities. 


RELIGION 


The fifth group of problems which we 
wish to consider are those pertaining to 
religion. One of the most common prob- 
lems on the part of the average person 
during this age seems to be a lack of 
reverence. Monetary and _ mercenary 
motives have become so ingrained in the 
lives of many people that nothing is held 
sacred. They trample upon the rights of 
friend and foe alike if it is to their own 
advantage. Even the church seems to be 
losing prestige in the minds of many people. 
Religious intolerance is all too prevalent 
because people do not understand the 
broader meaning of religion, and many 
young people scoff at its reality. Lack of 
initiative and leadership along this as well 
as along other lines is a common deficiency. 
We would not want the high school to teach 
denominationalism. Yet a frank discussion 
of the religious impulse, how it manifests 
itself in the lives of men, and the benefits 
which it has brought to the social group 
during historic ages will be worth while. 
The responsibility of the individual in sup- 
porting religious movements which defi- 
nitely enhance physical and social values 
should be clearly understood. If the things 
are taught, many young people will give 
time and money to the support of religion 
who now see no value in it. If the young 
people of the present day can only be shown 
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that religion is a phase of daily life—that 
it has a part in all of life’s activities rather 
than being merely something for Sunday— 
religious forces and society as a whole will 
receive many benefits from youth’s energy 
and enthusiasm. 


This seems to be a long list of topics to 
consider in high school. The question 
naturally arises, how may such a vast mass 
of material be included in a school curri- 
culum which is already over-crowded as to 
subject matter. This is indeed a problem 
and we realize that many people will not 
agree with the suggestions which are made 
here. Yet we feel that this is a vital phase 
of education. 


In the first place we believe it would be 
wise to begin teaching social sciences in the 
grades. This might be done by using social 
science readers such as those published by 
the Follette Publishing Company. This 
type of reading is tremendously interesting 
and might be substituted for some of the 
fairy tales and other reading materials 
which are interesting but which do not have 
the basis of fact found in the suggested 
readers. These readers begin with the 
fourth year and run through the seventh 
year. In the high school, definite courses 
in social sciences should be included. By 
this we do not mean that each of the five 
groups of problems which we have con- 
sidered should have an entire semester. It 
does seem, however, that the major portion 
of these problems might be included in a 
social course extending through three or 
four semesters. Now you may ask, ‘‘How 
can we put such added material into the 
high school curriculum?” To do this it 
would be necessary to drop out something 
which is already there. We favor dropping 
out such courses as geometry, or a year of 
foreign language, or possibly both, or any 
other course that does not apply as directly 
to daily life as does social science. By this 
we do not infer that these other courses are 
of little worth, but we feel that human 
social contacts and the problems to which 
they give rise will be met by each individual 
constantly throughout life. Therefore, it 
seems that a thorough knowledge of these 
problems and the ways of meeting them are 
more essential to the average student than 
ayear of a foreign language which he may 
never use, or some other subject which has 
only cultural value instead of both a cultural 


and a practical application. Reference 
books on these subjects made available for 
the students, and popularized in the 
secondary schools, will also lead the 
students to secure much information on 
these questions which will be useful later 
on in life. 


These suggéstions may seem radical to 
the educator but they are practical to the 
social scientist. We feel they will also 
seem practical to the high school student 
and to many if not most of the teachers of 
high school students. We offer them as 
food for thought and thus in the near 
future, with the dawn of a new day in educa- 
tion, may people be educated as much for 
living as for making a living. 


The Answer Is Education 


“THE ANSWER to social problems among 
civilized people of modern times has 
always been education. The answer to the 
difficult problems with which all the world 
is now faced is not less but more education 
of the right kind. Education was the 
answer given by the Reformation leaders to 
the miserable condition that faced Western 
Europe in the sixteenth century. It was 
the answer given by leadersinFrance during 
the fearful years in the late eighteenth 
century. It was the answer offered by the 
forceful Fichte to his people a century and 
quarter ago when Prussia lay prostrate and 
bleeding at the feet of Napoleon. 


In the sixties of the last century, Den- 
mark, crushed and confused, found educa- 
tion the answer to her problems under the 
leadership of the flaming Grundtvig, the 
great apostle of Northern Europe. About 
the same time, Japan, finding that she 
could not compete with modern nations, 
turned everything to education and through 
it has become one of the most modern and 
progressive of all nations. England, during 
the darkest hours of the World War, turned 
to education as the way to escape catas- 
trophe, and the devoted work of her educa- 
tional leaders during these times is one of 
the most stirring chapters in British history. 
Italy, even under a dictator, looks to educa- 
tion for its proper light. Soviet Russia 
includes education as a part of its plan.— 


From Our Public Schools, Chapter II, by 
Edgar W. Knight. 








At 





A Public School Summer Camp 


By CAMERON WILLIAM PARKS, 
Graduate Student University of Kentucky 


HE public school summer camp should 
be primarily a place for recreation to 
supplement that supplied by a summer 

community recreational program within 
the city or school district. The main objec- 
tive of this camp for elementary and secon- 
dary school boys and girls should be to 
“assist in every possible way the broad and 
all-round development of the individual 
camper.” All the objectives of the camp 
are those used for education in general, 
namely, those dealing with the develop- 
ment of present happiness and a fuller 
future adult life. The gregarious interests 
of the adolescent child may find an outlet 
for recognition in the many situations pro- 
vided for in a camp under proper leader- 
ship. 


We, in Kentucky, must prepare to meet 
this new educational branch. During a ten 
weeks summer camp, a child will receive 
as much opportunity for education as in a 
nine months school. J. B. Nash says: 


The year-round school will not be the school that 
we know today, but a school that takes in all the 
so-called ‘‘extra-curricular’’ activities. During the 
summer this enlarged school program will take in 
the entire camp program with its nature study, 
handicraft, campcraft, swimming, hiking, and 
social program. The camp movement is without 
question the most outstanding educational move- 
ment of the present century. 


Organizations, such as the Boy Scouts, 
Girl Scouts, Camp Fire Girls, Y. M. C. A., 
Y. W. C. A., etc., have summer camps and 
camping programs that emphasize the 
educational aspect. The majority of our 
boys and girls do not belong to any such 
groups, but are members of the public 
school, ‘“‘the most democratic institution in 
the community.” It is this group of 
unorganized pupils that our school must 
provide for during the summer vacation, 
since education does not take a vacation, 
but goes on in some form or other whether 
we like it or not. ‘‘Camp should be a con- 
tinuation of the year’s program and an 
integral part of the life of the camper and 


not a unit in itself, set aside as a glorified 
holiday unrelated to the rest of life.” 


To provide such a year-round education 
for our pupils, the teachers of our Kentucky 
schools must be teachers and_ leaders 
throughout the year. Physical education 
departments have led the way in organized 
day and week-end trips, in hikes, and in 
outing club activities. We cannot however 
pass off the leadership of the camping 
program to that department. Their pro- 
grams of organized sports would be pitifully 
inadequate in the use of the whole out-door 
environment. By means of an interdepart- 
mental co-operation, the physical education 
expert, or other organizer within the school, 
might co-ordinate the interests of geologists, 
botanists, experts in woodcraft, handicraft, 
campcraft, scout and camp fire programs, 
dramatics, group singing, community rela- 
tions and in many other fields. 


The qualifications for every camp leader 
should be: (1) One who enjoys camping; 
(2) educational perspective; and (3) an 
expert in some special field. ‘‘Camp leaders 
should look beyond their own activity, to 
see the camp as a whole and each individual 
in his relation to this whole, and to realize 
the broad scope and deep significance of 
camping education and its present and 
future effect on our youth.”” Miss Camp 
expresses the same idea by saying, ‘‘No 
camp is better than its leaders and an alert 
and well trained leadership is essential to 
the further development of the summer 
camp as a responsive and significant agent 
in our educational program.” 


The camp program must be variable. It 
must be arranged to meet the needs and the 
interests of different sex and age groups. A 
camping program is built for success upon 
the proper answer to filling the interests of 
the camper. The activities that should 
answer those interests may be chosen from 
swimming, diving, life saving, canoeing, 
boating, hiking, nature lore, handicraft, 
woodcraft, games, reading, dramatics, rank 
work by scouts, archery, riding, tennis, 
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playground ball, hay rides, counselors day, 


backwards day, field day, flag ceremonies, , 


camp newspaper, songs and camp choir, 
outpost camps, overnight camping, signal- 
ing, camera clubs, study of stars, ping pong, 
first aid study, folk and rhythmic dancing, 
fishing, camp fire programs, and canteen as 
opportunities are provided. The frame- 
work of the camp schedule must provide 
regular hours for sleeping, eating, cleaning 
grounds, and a rest hour. A definite time 
for swimming is necessary in order to pro- 
vide proper life guard supervision of this 
enjoyable and beneficial but dangerous 
sport. The rest of the program should be 
largely elective so that a child may pursue 
the hobby of his or her interest. 

Proper health and safety principals must 
be followed to insure protection to those 
entrusted to the care of the camp. The 
drinking water must be pure. The sleeping 
quarters and bedding must be comfortable. 
The food must be excellent in quality and 
preparation, and sufficient to meet the 
demand of the growing child. 


This type of summer camp may have 
various means of financial support. Sug- 
gested plans are: (1) Volunteer donations 
and benefits; (2) percentages from student 
activity fees; (3) sponsored by a civic club; 
(4) sponsored by a fraternal organization; 
(5) a fee from each camper; (6) a co-opera- 
tive plan whereby all campers bear the cost 
and supply all the food on equal shares; (7) 
direct support from the school budget as a 
part of the educational program; and (8) 
direct support from the city recreation 
budget as a summer playground. 


The camp is a small community in itself. 
It is a potent educational laboratory 
summer school. Miss Schain, national 
director of the Girl Scouts, said, ‘‘the little 
red schoolhouse has long enjoyed renown; 
but the big green schoolhouse which nature 
provides, with its blue-sky roof and greens- 
ward seats, its daily changing curriculum - 
but never changing laws, is only beginning 
to receive due recognition in this highly 
mechanical era.’”” May you teachers—as 
leaders—of Kentucky, lead the way. 


Home Economics for Your School 


By Frances H. INGLEs, 
Cynthiana, Kentucky 


ERTAINLY no one can expect a 
satisfactory life, unless he is able to 


meet each problem that occurs in 
daily living’ and make wise décisions in 
solving that problem. There is no doubt 
but that our educational system will be 
doing its work, and doing it well, when each 
child has been prepared, to the best of his 
ability, to meet the problems he will face in 
life and be equipped to solve them. 


Our daily living is steadily becoming 
more complex. The curriculum must, of 
necessity, be a varied one if it is to prepare 
the student to meet the problems he will 
have to face during life. 


It is unfortunate that one of the first 
economies practiced by a few school 
systems in this State, and other states, 
during the years of the depression, was the 
elimination of home economics from the 


course of study. This has, in most in- 
stances, proven an expensive economy. 
Why? With the drastic cuts in salary, at 
that time, and so much unemployment, and 
the shorter hours that in turn brought 
about an increased amount of leisure, prob- 
lems arose in the home that the child had to 
face. The best tool for solving these 
problems in the child’s life, and in many 
cases the parents’ life, was found to be 
home economics. 


Through home economics students can 
be helped toward a better understanding 
of themselves as a definite part of their own 
family, and the fact that each member 
must contribute his or her part, if that 
family is to be a useful unit of society. 


It is true that home economics, in its 
infancy, included only cooking and sewing. 
The teachers, at that time, were concerned 


only in following definite directions, and 
were not anxious to develop the ability 
of the student to think and reason inde- 
pendently. 


We find in home economics, as it is 
taught today, a subject that is one of the 
most easily justified of any subject taught. 
A few of the many ways it may be related 
to the objectives are given here. 


Health: This objective is met through 
the study of home sanitation, the proper 
selection of food and clothing, and the 
importance of keeping physically fit. 


Command of the Fundamental Processes: 
The keeping of family accounts, the spend- 
ing of personal money, and the study of 
textbook material are a few of the ways 
this objective may be met. 


Worthy Home Membership: Everything 
taught in home economics seems to be 
tailor-made for this objective. Home eco- 
nomics aims to make the home a more 
beautiful and more satisfying place in 
which to live. 


Vocation: There are many openings for 
the trained home economists. Home 
service workers in commercial companies, 
dietitians, nursery school teachers, hostesses 
in tea rooms and hotels are all filled by 
trained home economists. In addition to 
these, we do not want to overlook the fact 
that potential home makers are being 
trained, this is the most important of all 
vocations to the normal girl. 


Citizenship: Cleanliness, self-reliance, 
ability to make decisions, and vocational 
fitness are stressed in home economics. 
Truly these are necessary if one is to be a 
good citizen. 


Worthy Use of Leisure: There are so many 
activities taught in home economics that 
are ideal leisure-time occupations. Sucha 
leisure-time activity will include work and 
play. Such things as refinishing furniture, 
entertaining one’s friends, studying flower 
arrangements, and many more, are all 
worthy leisure-time activities. 


Ethical Character: Nearly all of the work 
covered tends to create a desire for self- 
improvement. The lessons also aim to 


prove an incentive for fuller and more 
abundant living. 
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In the teaching of home economics the 
progressive teacher will teach through 
problems that are real in the life of every 
child. 

The old idea that only girls need training 
in the art of home making is gradually 
being pushed aside. More and more boys 
are asking for the opportunity to study 
home economics from the masculine point 
of view. Only a few schools are able to 
put in a full time course for boys. Ingenious 
teachers have partly solved this problem 
by organizing a club for boys. Such clubs 
may meet once a month or as often as it 
seems wise. Boys are interested in study- 
ing camp cookery, selecting food wisely, 
gaining or losing weight, selecting their 
own clothes, spending money wisely, and 
common points of etiquette. 

Dr. Thomas Gosling says that, ‘“‘Home 
economics is fundamental in the curricu- 
lum. The introduction of new methods 
and new materials from this department 
will tend to restore the balance to a school 
program which now over emphasizes the 
intellectual, and tends to neglect the 
social.” 

Making the home beautiful and a more 
pleasant place in which to live is one of the 
most widely used phases of advertising 
today. One cannot glance through cur- 
rent magazines without being impressed 
with this fact. 

Home economics seems to be a vital 
part of each girl’s life. It teaches the 
modern girl to be self-reliant in the many 
activities that will be her life. 





Are These Books in Your 
Library? 
CONFERENCE PROCEEDINGS: 

Toronto, Canada, 1927, 834 pages, cloth. 

Geneva, Switzerland, 1929, 300 pages. 

Denver, United States America, 1931, 
260 pages. 

Honolulu, Hawaii, 1932, 134 pages. 

Dublin, Ireland, 1933, 300 pages (only 
ten copies left). 

Send twenty-five cents per volume to 
cover the cost of shipping to World 
Federation of Education Associations, 
ws 16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
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The Practical Value of Sight-Saving 
Classes to a School System 


By Mary May Wyman, 
Health and Safety Education, Louisville, Ky. 


OUISVILLE established a Sight-Saving 
Class in October, 1934. This class is 
the first in our State. It has been 

our privilege to do all the preliminary work 
except the examinations by the ophthal- 
mologists, and it has been our responsibility 
to attempt to sell sight-saving classes to 
the tax-paying public. We have had the 
pleasure of supervising the actual class 
work during the past year. If we lack 
years of experience, we have not lacked 
real interest and enthusiasm for sight- 
saving classes. Perhaps the newness of the 
venture has kept curiosity alive and 
occasioned a willingness to challenge every 
activity in order to get talking material to 
sell to the community what we believe is 
good. It is with this viewpoint that this 
paper is presented. 


What is the purpose of public school 
education—education in schools that are 
supported by taxes collected from the 
people? There can be but one answer—to 
make every individual a worthy member of 
the social group. To be sure, this defini- 
tion is wide in its scope; it includes 
character, health, a basis for fundamental 
skills that will enable the individual to 
learn how to earn his living, and a desire 
and ability for each to contribute to the 
welfare of society. We all believe that 
education should permit the child to live 
fully and enjoyably at each age level. 
Education is living during childhood, and 
living fully and enjoyably at each level in 
order that he may really appreciate life at 
the next level. 


Gone is the old conception that schools 
are the place where one stores knowledge to 
be used in the very remote future. We all 
hope, however, that the child will gain 
knowledge, as well as ability to use facts. 
There are certain skills that must be 
acquired before new skills can be mastered. 


How do such theories apply in actual 
practice? In the first place, the public 
school is the most democratic institution in 


America. The schools serve the children 
of all people, rich and poor. It includes 
those who are mentally superior as well as 
those who are mentally slow; there are 
those who are physically strong and those 
who are physically handicapped. It is the 
business of the school administration to 
adapt the educative program to the indi- 
vidual needs represented in the children. 


How can a child live fully on any level 
when handicapped by poor vision? How can 
he enjoy his surroundings when his eye- - 
sight is so poor that he does not know that 
the leaves on the trees are distinct from each 
other? How can he acquire skill in numbers 
when the figures will not stand still? How 
can he get the thought from the printed 
page when the printing is a confused blur? 


He cannot do these things with the 
handicap of vision that cannot be corrected 
nearly to normal. He cannot compete with 
the children who can see clearly and dis- 
tinctly. In the first grade, the difficulty 
may not beso marked. The print is large; 
he has opportunity for many types of 
experiences that do not demand so much of 
eyesight. He may even bluff his way for 
a while, but the time comes when bluffing 
will not work, when close eye-work is 
demanded. He cannot master the neces- 
sary techniques on one level so that he may 
work at the next. He realizes that he 
cannot compete with his fellows. The rest 
of the children get the work; he cannot. 
This child may not even be wearing glasses, 
or, having them, he may not realize that 
vision is still a terrific handicap. He gets 
the idea, “I am a failure,’’ or, as the 
children say, ‘I am too dumb to learn.” 


At first he tries very hard. The nerve 
strain is tremendous. He bites his nails 
through sheer anxiety. His reward for all 
his efforts is the sense of failure. Class- 
mates ridicule; parents bribe, threaten, 
scold, and punish; teacher scolds and then 
assumes an air of indifference. The mal- 
adjusted child gives up the attempt. 
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“‘What’s the use?” is the new attitude. He 
is discouraged. He cannot get what every 
child craves—a sense of satisfaction—so 
he begins to dislike school. Adults normally 
do the things they enjoy doing, and do not 
repeat activities in which they find no 
satisfaction. Attendance problems are 
added to all the others. 

Perhaps this child becomes antisocial. 
No one ever gives him a chance. Nothing 
he does is right. He cannot see to do the 
assigned work, and no child who is well is 
going to sit and do nothing. He becomes 
a behavior problem. — Discipline of all sorts 
is used, but it does not accomplish any- 
thing. He is rapidly going the way that is 
antisocial; he may become a real problem 
to society. The schools have failed to 
reach this child. Even though there are 
influences that prevent his becoming a 
criminal, he cannot take his place in the 
community. Vocational opportunities are 
limited; he lacks any skills. His eyesight 
further handicaps. He has no interests, no 
hobbies, to enrich living. 

No one believes that a sight-saving class 
is a panacea for all ills, but this paper has 
been depicting a child whose maladjustment 
is caused by one handicap—poor vision. 
Suppose the school system has a sight- 
saving class, and can place this child in the 
class. What happens? 

Eye strain and the resultant nerve strain 
arerelieved. There is no glare to drive him 
frantic. Light is adequate for his needs. 
There are not so many people. No one 
makes fun of the thick ugly glasses. Every- 
body in the group understands. The room 
is quiet and orderly. 

Most wonderful of all, he can see the 
things he is supposed to see. He can see 
the words in these books, and the figures on 
the arithmetic cards no longer pretend to 
be hoops rolling around. The thing called 
naught is somewhat different from that 
called six, nine, five, and eight. He can 
learn that six and three are nine when 
remembering the combination is the only 
factor, because he can see the six and the 
three. How silly of him not to have been 
able to see the pictures the other teacher 
showed! He does not realize that it is the 
clever outlining with good strong India Ink 
that makes these pictures plain. After a 


short time, he believes in himself, school 
gets to be fun and real progress begins. 


How much better would it be had the 
school system been on the watch to identify 
such cases before they reached the failure 
stage. How much better for the child, 
himself, and for the other children without 
visual handicaps. 

Let us examine actual records of children 
in our sight-saving class this year. 


Jack entered school in September, 1930, 
His teacher probably wondered why his 
blue eyes were never still, and saw that he 
was slightly cross-eyed. His first report 
said: ‘‘Conduct, excellent; Effort, fair, 
Does not try.’”’ The other reports ran 
similarly, and at the end of the semester, 
conduct was still excellent, effort was rated 
as good, and there was the comment, ‘‘Fair 
Work.” He was promoted to 1A. The 
same teacher taught the 1A class. In the 
third month of this semester, Jack’s con- 
duct was rated F (Fair), with F in effort and 
a note, ‘‘Must Improve.” In the fourth 
month, conduct dropped to V. P. (Very 
Poor) with the note, ‘‘Poor Work.’’ The 
average for the semester gave ‘‘Fair’’ in 
conduct and effort, but the note remained 
‘Poor Work,” and Jack was not promoted. 

Evidently the family moved for Jack was 
listed in another school. For the semester 
his averages were, Conduct, Effort, English, 
Penmanship, Fair; Reading, Poor, and after 
this second attempt in 1A, he was promoted 
to the next grade, 2B, on a trial basis. 

In 2B his averages ran approximately as 
in 1A, and he was again promoted on trial 
to the next grade, 2A. During this year, 
he was given Pinter-Cunningham and 
Gates Primary Reading tests. Although he 
was now nine years of age, his mental age, 
derived from these tests, was listed as 5.3 
years. He was again classified by the 
teacher as a slow learner. 

Did the tester measure ability? The test 
was One designed for children who could 
see, and if one examines some of the tests 
critically from the standpoint of vision, he 
cannot help but wonder why pictures can- 
not be made more easily seen for normal 
children. The tests in reality measured 
only our inability to test. Jack blundered 
blindly through and did something even 
though it were wrong, but it no more 
told his mental ability than it did mine. 

In 1932, the family moved again, and 
Jack went to the third school. He could 


(Continued on page 46) 
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The Teacher's Pupil Reports 
to Parents 


By R. A. EDWARDs, : 
Director of the Training School, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College, Richmond, Ky. 


T HAS long been a custom for teachers 
to make periodic reports to parents on 
the scholastic standing of pupils. The 

form of such reports for many years was 
given in per cent marks based upon the 
assumption of an absolute scale ranging 
from zero which represents no learning at 
all to a grade of one hundred per cent which 
represents perfect learning or knowledge. 


For about a quarter of a century now 
most public schools have been using letter 
symbols to indicate pupil progress. Report 
cards are generally delivered monthly to 
children to take home to their parents who 
are supposed to examine the record, assume 
that they understand its meaning, chide 
or compliment the child, praise or blame 
the teacher, sign in the proper place, and see 
that the card is returned. 


The purpose of reports to parents is to 
give them some idea as to whether or not 
their child’s education is progressing satis- 
factorily; also it is intended to furnish the 
pupil with some information of the same 
nature. But perhaps these aims can best 
be achieved through conversations. A 
friendly interview with father or mother 
will result in a better understanding of 
their child’s educational status than will 
any list of formal symbols. And, too, 
there are other beneficial outcomes arising 
from such interviews. It is unnecessary 
that reports of this kind, or of any kind, 
should be made for all children on the same 
day or at any definite interval. Reports 
can be made whenever the teacher thinks 
they are needed. 


In so far as reports to pupils are con- 
cerned the teacher has the opportunity 
every day, or any day, to inform the grow- 
ing young intellect concerning its progress; 
and children should know what the teacher 
thinks of the results of their efforts. But 
cannot this information be conveyed to 
the child in more meaningful terms of plain 
English than through symbols on a card? 


In some cases it may be very incon- 
venient to see a parent when he should be 
informed concerning the conduct or learn- 
ing processes of his offspring, then the next 
best kind of report is to send a note. 


A fifth type of pupil report to parents is 
presented here. It is self-explanatory. 
This form may be printed or mimeographed 
on letter-size paper. In addition to the 
usual report on “studies,” there is another 
item of equal importance, “habits and - 
attitudes desirable for good citizenship.” 
The chief advantage in this type of report 
is found in the abolition of “marks.” 
Grades, marks, and credits are not synony- 
mous with education. Education means a 
change of personality, intellectual growth, 
adaptations desirable for the social good. 
Objectives in education include abilities 
and skills, and attitudes of appreciation, 
and of understanding. Some of these are 
rather difficult to measure. A pupil can 
develop skill in handwriting, ability in 
reading, understanding in mathematics, or 
in science, and appreciation in literature; 
but what teacher knows the requirements 
for a perfect score of one hundred per cent 
for any grade, for any subject, for any pupil, 
unless perchance the subject matter scored 
is standardized material such, for example, 
as a list of words taken from the Ayres 
Spelling Scale? Experiments made on the 
reliability of this system of grading have 
shown its fallacies. The per cent grade as 
a measure of pupil learning usually exists 
nowhere, except in the mind of one par- 
ticular teacher at the time it is given. 


The use of letters to indicate a relative 
standing in class is an attempt to avoid the 
use of exact marks and at the same time 
to show each pupil how his learning com- 
pares with that of his fellows. 

The mark ‘‘A” for superior, “B’”’ for 
good, ‘‘C” for average, ‘‘D’’ for poor, and 
“F” for failure, are generally supposed to 
be assigned somewhat according to the 
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normal curve of distribution. These letters 
may or may not indicate whether a pupil 
has actually learned the subject or unit of 
the course. All pupils in the class may 
have acquired the learning products, or 
none of them may have such acquisition, 
and yet the misleading letters are put on 
reports just the same. It is claimed also 
that the use of relative marks sometimes 
cultivates unwholesome attitudes of inferi- 
ority, envy, malice, haughtiness, bragga- 
docio, and the like, which mar and sear 
personalities for a lifetime. 

The argument is sometimes advanced 


that marks stimulate pupils to work harder. 
Marks may stimulate pupils to work for 
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marks, but there is such a thing as the 
attainment of school grades without the 
products of true learning. 


When schools cease to pay off pupils for 
lesson performances by giving them grades, 
and enter into the processes of education 
for the joy of learning, for the satisfaction 
of intellectual growth and development, 
and for improvement of the individual, 
then reports to parents can indicate whether 
the pupil’s progress is satisfactory accord- 
ing to the teacher’s honest opinion, and 
whether or not units and activities of the 
curriculum are being mastered to the 
— that learning functions in the pupil's 
life. 


(NAME OF SCHOOL SYSTEM) 
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I. STUDIES: 


1. In which pupil is doing satisfactory work 
2. In which pupil is doing unsatisfactory work 
3. In which work is incomplete 


4. In which work is improving 


II. HaBITs AND ATTITUDES DESIRABLE FOR Goop CITIZENSHIP: 


1. Which are unusually well developed 
2. Which need careful training 


3. In which improvement has been marked 


Number of days in quarter.................. Gays Aneent: ...6ss cca awosnen CNies EATAY. scarves 


When a pupil has learned a subject he has the understanding, or the ability, or the skill, or the 


appreciation, and has mastered it. 
is recorded. 


When a pupil’s work is ¢ncomplete he has not mastered it, and no credit 


Satisfactory and unsatisfactory are terms used to indicate whether or not a pupil’s work measures 
up to the standard expected of him, and are based upon effort and aptitude. 
It is the purpose of this report to convey some information on the pupil’s educational progress. 


Patrons are invited to visit the school and confer with teachers. 


Such conferences make for a better 


understanding between home and school, and are generally more helpful than formal reports. 
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The Demonstration Lesson in Teacher 
Preparation 


By FRANCES Ross HICckKs, 
Education Department, Murray Teachers College, Murray, Ky. 


EMONSTRATION teaching in a 
D program of teacher preparation is a 

recognized essential. Whether it is 
ina liberal arts or teachers’ college, we know 
that our technique, methods, and manage- 
ment courses would be theoretical and 
vague without this practical contact with 
the classroom situation. 


It is during the demonstration lesson that 
the student glimpses more clearly the rela- 
tionship that exists between teaching and 
learning, that he sees in use certain under- 
lying principles of all good teaching, that 
he sees lesson materials carefully selected 
and artistically presented. It is here that 
the student becomes methods conscious and 
has an opportunity to observe how the 
principles taught in his theory classes agree 
with actual practice. The demonstration 
lesson tends to eliminate, or at least to 
shorten, the period of trial and error when 
the student begins his practice teaching. 
More important still, the demonstration 
lesson brings the college student in contact 
with children, and gives him an opportunity 
to observe children’s behavior. 


Since most observation is supplemented 
with a study of theory and technique too 
much emphasis cannot be placed on the 
preparation of the class for the demonstra- 
tion lesson. A period of two or three 
weeks can well be spent on a review of 
classroom management, on methods of 
motivating pupils, questioning, assigning 
lessons, and on other principles of good 
teaching. This general preparation should 
then be followed by specific preparation 
over the lesson to be observed. If the 
demonstration teacher would send a plan 
of the lesson to be taught the observers 
might watch more intelligently the develop- 
ment of the lesson and the adjustment of 
the plan to the needs as they arise. If the 
theory teacher would send a bibliography 
of his course to the demonstration teacher 
she would know what authorities were being 
followed and could demonstrate the basic 
principles presented by them. 


This discussion of co-ordinating the work 
of the theory classes and the training 
school leads to such questions as: Who 
shall teach the observation and technique 
course? Who shall prepare the observers 
for the demonstration? Who shall teach the 
demonstration lesson? Who shall analyze 
the lesson with the observer? 


It is being advocated in some colleges 
that the theory teacher teach the demon- 
stration lesson. Charles McMurry often 
used this plan—especially in demonstrating ~ 
fifth grade geography. He would meet the 
children every other day and analyze the 
lesson with the observers on alternate days, 
or would use the first half of the recitation 
for teaching the children, dismiss them, and 
use the remaining half of the hour for lesson 
analysis. Surely this method had its 
advantages. Under our present institu- 
tional set-up, however, such a plan presents 
difficulties. The theory teachers’ college 
load is often heavy enough without taking 
on additional work in the training school. 
Again, the theory teacher cannot be 
expected to be an expert in all grade and 
high school subjects and of necessity his 
demonstrations would have to be limited to 
one or two fields. Unless the theory 
teacher did regular teaching with the group 
he would not know the children. Even if he 
knew their names he would not be with 
them enough to know their individual 
differences and to establish a relationship 
with them that would make for responsive- 
ness and a natural classroom situation. 


There is, of course, the possibility of a 
college teacher’s going into the training 
school and teaching a particular subject 
regularly and at the same time allowing 
this to serve as a series of demonstrations 
to a college class of observers. Dr. Pendle- 
ton has been doing this successfully at 
Peabody with a class in high school English. 
It is generally admitted, however, that at 
the present time few of our subject matter 
teachers in college are sufficiently well 
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trained in the fundamentals of good teach- 
ing for this plan to be used throughout 
teachers’ colleges in general. 

Another means of bringing about the 
seemingly ideal co-ordination between the- 
ory and practice would be for the critic 
teacher in the training school to teach one 
section of the observation and technique 
course along with her other supervisory 
duties. This would limit the demonstra- 
tions to one grade or subject, and most 
critic teachers feel that their load is too 
heavy now without additional responsi- 
bility. 

After thoughtful consideration of these 
various suggestions it would seem that 
almost the same beneficial results could be 
obtained by having the observation course 
taught by a person who has had public 
school experience. It would be preferable 
if the theory teacher had had experience at 
the level for which he is preparing teachers. 
To further acquaint himself with actual 
teaching procedure the technique teacher 
might teach in the training school for a 
semester every two or three years to 
re-vitalize his work and to re-establish his 
contact with youth. As Superintendent 
Beatty of New York City said in a recent 
address, ‘‘very generally the theory courses 
are taught by people who have terminated 
their contact with children and are there- 
fore not personally qualified to speak with 
regard to the successful development of 
newer practices.’”’ Not only would the 
technique and observation teacher re- 
establish this lost contact, he would find 
the weaknesses of his own teaching as he 
dealt with practice teachers, and would be 
able to analyze a demonstration lesson 
more accurately and understandingly after 
having taught a few. 

With a theory teacher who is sensitive 
to the interests and needs of youth, with a 
bibliography of the theory course in the 
hands of the demonstration teacher, and 
with a plan of the lesson to be observed in 
the hands of the observers, the demonstra- 
tion lesson can unite theory and practice in 
a vital manner. This vital relationship 
could be more perfectly achieved by the 
demonstration teacher participating at 
times in the lesson analysis. The busiest 
critic teacher could slip into a theory class 
occasionally for a fifteen or thirty-minute 
discussion of her demonstration lesson with 
the observers. In this manner the demon- 


stration lesson could be seen in its relation. 
ship with what had gone before and with 
the lessons to follow. 

It is in this field of the treatment of the 
demonstration lesson, perhaps, that there is 
opportunity for the greatest improvement, 
Any one set outline for a report of all the 
lessons of a semester is inadequate. Few of 
the printed outline sheets are adapted to 
the various needs. The usual lesson plan 
outline will serve in the majority of cases, 
but take, for example, the lesson observed 
for pupil response. The report of that 
type of lesson would be the accumulation 
of actual data on behavior problems—on 
the treatment of the timid child, the boast- 
ful child, the child desiring constant atten- 
tion, and the like. The student’s report 
should reveal whether he has _ insight 
enough into the experiences, interests, and 
problems of childhood to capitalize on it in 
his teaching. 

Certainly, the stenographic report does 
not reveal the student’s understanding of 
the classroom procedure. This method too, 
when employed constantly, has a tendency 
to depreciate teacher activity. A few lessons 
reported in such a manner would be excel- 
lent to call attention to the proportion of 
student and teacher activity and to empha- 
size the need for much student participation. 
Care must be taken, however, in analyz- 
ing the demonstration lesson and in empha- 
sizing pupil activity that the student in 
training does not get the impression that 
as a teacher he should merely start the 
recitation and guide altogether from the 
background. An _ occasional demonstra- 
tion of a lesson on the preparation of a 
large unit is essential to combat this present 
tendency. It is a hard lesson to demon- 
strate, an easy lesson to criticize, but a lesson 
where the teacher is illuminating a subject, 
where she is bringing something of the 
richness of her training and experience to 
the pupils to inspire them and to make 
them eager to know more about the topic 
under discussion. Few critic teachers, 
however, would welcome a_ stenographic 
report of such an informal, illogical, but 
psychological lesson. An oral analysis 
through class discussion would be treat- 
ment enough for that type of demonstra- 
tion. Undoubtedly, smaller observation 


classes, with more oral analyses and fewer 
written reports, would make the demonstra- 
tion lesson of greater practical value. 
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Since increasing versatility is being 
required of teachers, demonstration lessons 
on extra-class activities, home-room activi- 
ties, how to use the library, how to super- 
vise study, and the like would be helpful. 
More use could be made of the training 
school chapel for demonstration purposes. 
For training through demonstration to be 
more effective pupils should have oppor- 
tunity to observe in the field of their 
specialty after they have observed the 
underlying principle of all good teaching. 
Some observation in the public schools 
would be helpful. Since we learn by the 
mistakes as well as the successes of others, 


the observation of one or two poor demon- 
stration lessons would be helpful if properly 
analyzed. The greatest benefit of the 
demonstration lesson comes, no doubt, 
when it supplements the work of practice 
teaching. When the critic teacher allows 
the student teacher to pause for awhile and 
watch her teach, the demonstration is 
coupled with a definite need and takes on 
new significance. No one can measure the 
inspiration that comes to the young 
teacher-to-be as she watches the master 
teacher at work. It is the task of critic 
teachers to be worthy masters. 


The Relation of the School Clerk to 
Office Efficiency 


By E. R. Martin, 
Principal, John Marshall and Monsarrat Schools, Loutsville 


HE IDEAL of supervision can never 
be attained in our American schools 
as long as the administrative heads of 

our schools are required to do the routine 
work which could be done just as efficiently 
by well-trained clerks. 


Our present dynamic society has neces- 
sitated changes in the American school 
system. The increasing number of demands 
upon the time of the principal calls for a 
very high type of leadership. F. H. Duffy 
declares: ‘“The modern school with its 
cafeteria, its auditorium, its gymnasium, 
its swimming pool, its laboratories, its 
school patrol, its school clubs, its parent- 
teacher organization, and its mothers’ 
clubs present him with duties and obliga- 
tions that a decade ago were practically 
unheard of. He is to be a member of the 
chamber of commerce, belong to one of the 
city’s service clubs, help put over bond 
issues and tax levies, and co-operate with 
the probate court and welfare organiza- 
tions.’’! 

Moreover, any adequate administrative 
and supervisory program cannot function 


‘Duffy, F. H., “The Schooi Secretary as Related to Super- 
vision,"” Bulletin, Department of Elementary School Principals, 
Ninth Yearbook, National Education Association, 1930, p. 259. 


efficiently if the principal must, in addition 
to his other duties, take care of the multi- 
tudinous duties of office routine. Ever in- 
creasing is the number of records and 
reports to the city and state. With increas- 
ing responsibility for supervision thrust 
upon the shoulders of the principal, the 
need of clerical help grows in proportion. 

In a study of ninety-five cities chosen 
from groups of less than 5,000 population 
to more than 100,000 people, it was dis- 
covered that 86 per cent of the principal’s 
duties were administrative or clerical, 
10.2 per cent supervisory, and 3.8 per cent 
related to community work, teaching, extra- 
curricular activities, and miscellaneous 
duties.? 


Very likely the top-heavy administrative 
requirements of this study were due in 
large measure to rules of the boards of 
education in these cities. Frequently, these 
are vague or have not been revised for a 
long period. 


The principals were asked how they 
would like to apportion their duties during 
the school day. The reports indicated 

2“The Duties of Elementary School Principals According to 


the Rules of Ninety-five Cities,’ Bulletin, Department of 
Elementary Schoo! Principals, Seventh Yearbook, 1928, p. 216. 
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they would change their plans materially. 
The study made in this same classification 
of cities showed the following 3 
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The principals in no uncertain terms have 
said that supervision must be first and 
administration second. Many of the latter 
duties must be delegated to the school 
clerks, for principals should be freed from 
much of the routine duty of their schools. 


It certainly should not be expected that a. 


large share of the principal’s time be given 
to the discharge of a “‘maze of petty time 
consuming responsibilities,” which could 
be done just as efficiently by a dependable 
clerk. If the principal spends a large share 
of his time in the minor details of office 
administration, he cannot do efficiently the 
tremendously large number of things that 
the dynamic school of the present demands 
of him.‘ 


In determining the efficiency of a prin- 
cipal, two factors appear immediately. If 
the principal is to be judged as a business 
manager, one set of criteria should be 
used; if he is to be rated as a professional 
leader, another set must be _ utilized. 
Without question, the business manage- 
ment of the school is the means, and the 
instructional phase the end in school 
operation. For efficiency, then, the prin- 
cipal must be very closely affiliated with 
school supervision.§® 


The depression has forced economies 
upon the schools. Ample evidence through- 
out the nation attests to this fact. Princi- 
pals and county superintendents have been 
obliged in some parts of the country to 
dispense with the services of clerks. By the 
very nature of the duties of these positions, 
much clerical and administrative work must 
be done. It is said: “Education today 
involves statistics more and more and 
those serried columns of figures that 


sIbid, p. 207. 

‘N. E. A. Research Bulletin, “The tet Studies His 
Administrative te ah VI, 103, March, 1928. 

‘McMurry, Frank, “Elementary School Standards,” pp. 
eg on ‘Quoted by Research Bulletin N. E. A., Vol. VI, 
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characterize the papers of educational 
experts are based on the humble labors of 
school clerks.’’6 


Professor Cubberly says that banks and 
business houses just prior to the depression 
increased their clerical force in order to 
take care of more accurate records. If 
records are worth anything, they must be 
accurate. Consequently, the withdrawal 
of clerical help from a school of any size 
impairs the service materially.’ 


Both principals and superintendents of 
the smaller districts and counties are 
attempting a program of supervision 
thought of only in the realm of dreamland 
a few years ago. Clerks have been added 
slowly as the many and varied duties of 
the principal have become apparent. In 
Louisville, where each principal is requested 
to visit his teachers at least one hour of 
each day, and later send the written report 
of his observations and suggestions to the 
superintendent of schools, the services of a 
clerk are practically indispensable. 


McClure made a study of the duties of 
sixty-two school clerks in the city of Seattle 
serving seventy-three schools. The job 
analysis disclosed that eighty-nine items 
were handled by clerks in these schools, 
distributed under the following — sub- 
headings :* 


I. Clerical Duties. 
II. Duties Relating to Dictation, Typing, and 
Mimeographing. 
III. Duties Involving Meeting and Handling 
People. 
IV. Duties Relating to Filing, Indexing, etc. 
V. Financial Duties. 
VI. Duties Involving Mail. 
VII. Miscellaneous Duties. 


The analysis showed among other things 
the wide range and multiplicity of duties. 
The clerk must be able to meet and to 
interpret the schools to the public. She 
must be ready to mimeograph large quanti- 
ties of material, since the trend is toward 
individualization in teaching. The taking 
of annual inventory and checking books 
against a list of indigents is her respon- 
sibility. 
soo uiahth Fret. “Department of School Principals, 


1929,” p. 3 


<tr Ellwood P., “Public School Admiaieaetion,” 


Houghton Mifflin Company, New York, 1929, p. 6 

*McClure, Worth, “The Duties of Elementary School 
Clerks in Seattle,” Ninth Yearbook, Bulletin, Department of 
Elementary School Principals, N. E. A p. 251 
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It is obvious that the clerk must, if she 
measures up to the position created by the 
needs of the dynamic school, be adequately 
prepared to care for the duties assigned her. 
Louise Henderson made a study of qualifi- 
cations for clerical school positions from the 
report of a questionnaire to eighty-two 
cities. Of these, thirty-eight replied. The 
report was supplemented by more compre- 
hensive data from Minneapolis. The study 
showed a strong tendency toward employ- 
ment of clerks with high school experience. 
In the main, three types of training were 
found; first, the high school training in 
typing and bookkeeping; second, high 
school training plus a year or more of 
academic or secretarial training; and third, 
teacher training for two or more years plus 
secretarial study.® 


Since efficiency is more and more re- 
quired, a test, such as the Thurstone 
Employment Test in Typing and Clerical 
Work or one of a similar nature, should be 
given the candidate. Authorities should be 
able to judge the mechanical ability and 
efficiency of candidates from such infor- 
mation. 


Charters and Whitley made a trait 
analysis of secretaries in 1924. If the clerk 
or secretary measures up to the traits of 
character in the reports in addition to the 
qualifications suggested, she should do 
satisfactory work in the school to which she 
may be appointed. Of forty-five traits 
studied, accuracy stood first with 86 per 
cent ranking, while at the bottom of the 
list were fairness, self respect, and sense of 
humor.'* 


As soon as the clerk is appointed to the 
new position, she should begin to study the 
school. She should understand something 
of the educational philosophy of the school 
and the general supervisory policy of the 
principal. Seattle uses an “‘in-service train- 
ing’ method which should be helpful. 
Around a conference table the experienced 
and inexperienced meet and discuss their 
mutual problems. As a further incentive to 
efficiency, the rating scale provides for a 
five point range for the clerks based upon 
the following 4 





‘Eighth Yearbook, op. cit., pp. 318, 323-324. 

1*Charters, W. W., and Whitley, I. B., “Summary of 
Secretarial Duties and Traits,” National Junior Personnel 
Service, New York, 1924, p. 47. 


‘Ninth Yearbook, op. cit., pp. 250-257. 


I, Accuracy in taking dictation. 
II. Accuracy in making reports. 
III. Accuracy in typing. 
IV. Dispatch; ability to get things done promptly. 
V. Discreetness in dress and appearance. 
VI. Orderliness; care of desk; general house- 
keeping ability. 
Courtesy in meeting pupils, teachers, and 
others. 
VIII. Spirit of helpfulness. 
IX. Effort. 


VII. 


The following suggestions are made as 
possible approaches to the relief of super- 
intendents or principals from routine duties 
in order that they may discharge their 
administrative and supervisory function 
more effectively: First, that in the con- 
struction of new buildings, not less than 
two rooms should be provided for the office 
suite; second, that standard equipment 
should be placed in the office to facilitate | 
the work of the school; third, that the clerk 
should be a graduate of an accredited high 
school, have at least a year’s work in a 
normal school and a course in business 
training; fourth, that the salary of clerks 
in general be raised, not only because of 
increased requirements, but likewise for the 
contribution they will make to education; 
fifth, that a clerical handbook be made to 
encourage efficiency; sixth, that the clerk 
do much of the filing now done by teachers; 
seventh, that meetings be held occasionally 
with the assistant superintendent; eighth, 
that every school with at least 600 pupils 
be provided with a clerk. One clerk 
might serve two smaller schools; ninth, 
that the clerk be encouraged to stress 
kindness, courtesy, and tolerance toward 
those who may enter the office; tenth, that 
the clerk have an understanding of child 
nature. 


A well run office usually means a well 
administered school. ‘“‘As the office, so 
the school,” is usually an indication of a 
well run school.” 


The value of the clerk, therefore, in 
selling the ideas of the school to the public 
cannot be overestimated. Perhaps, above 
all, the well trained clerk may make it pos- 
sible ‘‘to place the gilded dream of super- 


vision among the realities of practice.’ 


12Reavis, W. C., Pierce, P. R., and Stullken, E. H., “The 
iene School, Its Organization and Administration,” 
p. 99. 

1sDuffy, F. H., “The School Secretary as Related to 
Supervision,” Ninth Yearbook, op. cit., p. 262. 





Need for Health Education 


By O. B. SPRINGER, 
Coach and Physical Education Instructor, Dawson Springs, Ky. 


ET US define health education. It 
comprises all training which contrib- 
utes in any way to the sum total of 

the individual’s health knowledge, health 
habits, and health attitudes. We some- 
times get health education and physical 
education confused. Physical education 
is, I think, best defined in the following 
words, ‘‘physical education is education by 
means of physical activities.” From this 
you can see quite readily that health educa- 
tion and physical education may go on 
together as happens in the case of the 
individual whose ambition to excel in 
sports stimulates him to practice of desir- 
able health habits and to the acquisition of 
information about healthful living. 

The health program is, I believe, gener- 
ally divided into three parts. First, health 
service which has the following functions as 
pointed out by the White House Conference 
on child health and protection. 


1. Teach children the fundamentals of 
healthful living. 

2. Protect one child from acquiring 
disease from another. 

3. Provide data concerning the status 
of each child, so that the program 
may be adapted to individual needs. 

4, Advise parents and guardians of 
children concerning defects which 
should receive the attention of the 
family physician. 

The second phase of the program is health 
supervision which has to do with the 
general hygiene of the school plant and of 
the school procedures and processes. This 
includes such items as heating, ventilating, 
lighting, sanitation, and safety measures. 

The third division of the program has to 
do with health instruction. This is that 
part of the program which has to do with 
the teaching of personal hygiene and facts 
of information of health habits. 


Ten reasons why health education should be 
taught in our schools: 
1. School health examinations 


and 


statistics over the country have indicated 
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that more than 70 per cent of the school 
children have defects which affect their 
mental as well as their physical growth and 
development. 

2. According to recent surveys, physical 
deficiency in rural school children runs from 
one-half to 20 per cent higher than in city 
school children. They only get a one-sided 
development which is not symmetrical. 
They lack the medical and health services 
that the city offers. 

3. Through health and physical educa- 
tion, it has been found that absences have 
been cut, retardation reduced, and better 
scholarship attained. 

4. It is recognized that a physically fit 
person is more likely to be efficient, happy, 
and useful. 

5. Children live, grow, and develop 
through -fresh air, food, work, and play. 
They must have all of these in the right 
proportion. An excess of one with a 
corresponding deficiency of another leads 
to a warped personality and unstable adult. 


6. A physically fit nation is better pre- 
pared to meet an emergency either from 
within or from without. 


7. For years, in education, we have been 
saying that health is the first aim of general 
education. That is our theory, but our 
practice is poor. 

8. The intellectual average of 237,000 
children in Philadelphia public schools was 
raised nine per cent in one year after 
physical education and health education 
had been included in the course of study. 


9. The vitality of the next generation 
requires a heritage strengthened by ade- 
quate physical development and protection 
from health deficiences. 


10. If the aim of education is the train- 
ing of emotional control or the achievement 
of personality, then the program of field 
is project training. If the aim for educa- 
tion is the training for adjustment, then 
health and physical education is a potential 
subject. We must train the growing youth 
when he leaves school, whether at the age 
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of 13, 14, 18, or 21, to fit and to adapt him- 
self into life as a worker, a home-buildgg, 
and a citizen. 


Ten desirable aims in the health program in 
our schools: 


1. Every child is entitled to be under- 
stood, and all dealings with the child should 
be based on the fullest understanding of 
him. 

2. Every child should receive periodical 
health examinations before and during the 
school period including adolescence, by the 
family physician or the school or other 
public physicians, such examinations by 
specialists and such hospital care as its 
special needs require. 


3. Every child should have regular 
dental examinations and care. 


4. Every child should have instruction 
in the schools in health and in safety from 
accidents, and every teacher should be 
trained in health programs. 


5. Every child should be protected from 
communicable diseases to which he might 
be. exposed at home, at school, or at play, 
and protected from impure milk and food. 


6. Every child should have proper 
sleeping rooms, diet, hours of sleep and 
play, and parents should receive expert 
information as to the needs of children of 
various ages as to these questions. 


7. Every child should attend school 
which has proper seating, lighting, venti- 
lation, and sanitation. For young children, 
kindergartens and nursery schools should 
be provided, to supplement home care. 


8. Every child should be protected 
against labor that stunts growth either 
physical or mental; that limits education; 
that deprives children of the right of 
comradeship, joy, or play. 


9. Every child who is blind, deaf, 
crippled, or otherwise handicapped should 
be given expert study and corrective 
development or training. Children with 
subnormal or abnormal mental conditions 
should receive adequate study, protection, 
training, and care. 


10. In order that these minimum pro- 
tections of health and welfare of children 
may be everywhere available, there shouid 
bea district, county, or community organi- 
zation for health education and welfare, 


with full-time officials, co-ordinating with 
state-wide program which will be respon- 
sible to a nation-wide service of general 
information, statistics, and scientific re- 
search. 


Six specific suggestions to help the teacher and 
parents in guiding the emotions of 
children: * 


1. Children should never be frightened. 

2. Children who are shy and easily 
embarrassed should be helped to overcome 
their emotional disturbance. 

3. Dishonesty in examinations may 
have its cause in the emotional set of the 
child. Children should be taught honesty 
and to face problems squarely. 

4. A frank and friendly discussion in 
private with some backward child may 
change his emotional set. 

5. They should be encouraged to con- 
centrate on a task. 

6. If the behavior of the child does not 
conform to the regulations of the school a 
quiet friendly conversation will often dis- 
cover the difficulty. Let the child know 
you have faith in him and in most cases you 
will get it. Few things are more challeng- 
ing to the child than a knowledge that the 
teachers or parents have confidence in him. 


I think a very important phase of health 
education is health habits record. Much 
of our education must be individual, there- 
fore, an individual health record for each 
child is essential to effective health training. 
Then we must prepare a health habit 
record card. List on the card at one side 
the habits that you desire the pupil to 
acquire from day to day. Opposite each 
statement prepare a space for entering a 
daily record for each child. A child will 
be interested in developing his own habits 
if he can see he is making progress in doing 
so. Therefore it is important to have a 
definite record of his progress. 


A health scrapbook is also important and 
may consist of clippings from papers, 
pictures, stories, and anything relating to 
health activities will also help the child in 
his habits. 

Another way to keep the child interested 
in his own health is by use of the right scale. 
The child should be weighed at least once a 
month and his height should be taken once 
every three months. The child should 
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know what rate of progress he should make 
in keeping his height and weight properly 
balanced. 

We should also place the pupil’s health 
grade on his report card monthly as in 
other subjects. Achievements in health 
habits should have some influence on his 
promotion. In the upper grades, health 
habits as well as health knowledge should 
form the basis work. 


COURSE OF STUDY 


1. Make a play house of boxes in a part 
of the room; provide for ventilation and 
safety devices. Dramatize the day’s activi- 
ties, as to breakfast, bathing, brushing 
teeth, getting ready for school, afternoon 
nap, supper, bedtime, etc. On rainy days 
discuss clothing to be worn, practice remov- 
ing wraps, overshoes when inside. 

2. Have singing games using health 
activities. 

3. Have child demonstrate correct way 
to wash hands. 

Talk about how to handle pets. 
Make posters. 

Teach the value of vegetables. 
Tell stories about the care of teeth. 
Give tooth brush demonstrations. 
Talk about hours of sleep. 

10. Give bedtime rules. 

11. Talk about water for keeping things 
clean. 

12. Teach through demonstration how 
to get ready for school. 

13. Teach health rhymes on keeping 
clean. 

14. Practice good sitting posture. 

15. Practice good standing posture. 


CONN 


For the fourth, fifth and sixth grades: 


The teaching in these grades is largely 
done through reading, language, hand- 
work and the like. The characteristics of 
the child to be active, to imitate, collect, 
compete, and to receive approval will help 
in these grades. The child loves life and he 


likes to live and if he is given an oppor- 
tunity to do things, health teaching be- 
comes easy. Some desirable activities are: 
games, stories, songs, drawing, coloring, 
caring for pets, cutting, pasting, and indi- 
Another great 


vidual and class contests. 


factor in health education that should be 
taught in these grades is care of the body, 


For the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades: 


The theme of the work in the junior high 
school will be a gaining of knowledge con- 
cerning the child body in relation to health, 
Textbooks should be taught every semester 
in their three grades. With that in mind] 
would like to suggest a few aims. 

1. To continue to fix health habits in 
order to make them automatic. 

2. To give detailed knowledge regard- 
ing sanitation in the school room. 

3. To stimulate interest and to gain 
knowledge of physical effects of bad habits, 

4. To gain knowledge of the lives of 
people who have prompted health educa- 
tion. 

The course of study for the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth grades is built around the 
nature of the human body. Physiology and 
hygiene will be taught with these four 
suggestions to be kept in mind: 

1. To give the pupil a more detailed 
knowledge of the control of disease, of food, 
and structure and functions of the body. 

2. To correct the physical defects in 
pupils. 

3. To give the pupils a working knowl- 
edge of such agencies as doctors, nurses, 
hospitals, and health officials. 

4. To teach the responsibility of pro- 
moting the health of the community. 


List or THINGS THAT SHOULD BE TAUGHT 
Personal cleanliness. 
Mouth hygiene. 
Study food. 
Teaching the selection of food. 
How to plan menus. 
Study posture of pupils. 
Study of eyes. 
Study of ears. 
Discuss the following items concern- 
ing fresh air and exercise: 

(a) How to ventilate a school room 

properly. 

(b) Why we need daily exercise. 

(c) Have sitting-up exercise daily. 

10. Keep a check on personal health 
record. 


Pree PrP rreY 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Library Publicity--“The Breath of Life” 


By Mary ALICE SALYERS, 
Librarian, Somerset High School 


OT so very many years ago, people 
refused to eat tomatoes because they 


did not know what they were; and 
nobody seemed to want to take the risk of 
tasting them to find out. As a sad result, 
several generations of people missed entirely 
the exquisite pleasure (as well as the 
excellent vitamin content) of that most 
luscious of all vegetables. 


A great many librarians have very much 
the same attitude toward library publicity. 
They do not know exactly what it is, or of 
what elements it is made up, and they 
seem to lack the necessary courage to bite 
into it to see. As a sad result, many 
estimable librarians are missing entirely the 
exquisite pleasure (as well as the excellent 
profits and benefits) of that most subtle of 
all library processes—library publicity. 


In the very first place, contrary to the 
opinion of most librarians, library publicity 
is one of the easiest things in the world. 
Barnum said that the American public 
liked to be fooled. We are not trying to 
fool them, of course, but we will find that 
they are literally standing with their 
mouths open, ready for the librarian to 
pour in all the interesting information and 
attractive advertising that she chooses for 
them to have. Therefore, we may eliminate 
immediately the element of difficulty from 
this library process, and leave to the libra- 
rian only the task—a delightful one—of find- 
ing something worth while and stimulating 
to give these “‘hungry’’ people. 


Library publicity may be very simply 
and briefly defined as “anything that 
attracts desirable attention to the library.” 
This general definition divides itself, in 
turn, into three main divisions which I 
shall call personal publicity, newspaper 
publicity, and internal publicity. 


By personal publicity, I mean the part 
that you do yourself, as librarian. It 
means to talk your library; talk about it 
at every opportunity, to everybody who 
will listen. If you cannot get it into the 
conversation any other way say something 


like this, ‘‘My, but I’m tired! I’ve been 
all afternoon getting those new books of 
ours catalogued!’’ If the listener is a 
normal human being, he or she will im- 
mediately say, ‘‘What new books?”’ And 
there you are with a perfectly pure gold 
piece of publicity thrust right in your 
hands! Make the people realize that the 
library and its activities make much more 
interesting material for conversation than 
“that impossible hat Mrs. Jones had on 
Sunday,” or what the price of eggs is going 
to be this year. Make yourself a ‘divine 
nuisance’’ where the library is concerned, ° 
until students and parents alike find them- 
selves traveling to the library full of a 
healthy curiosity_to find out what you are 
talking about. 


Then the librarian is always being asked 
to speak at some meeting or the other—and 
if she is not, she ought to be. A speech is 
two or three golden opportunities for pub- 
licity all rolled up in one; it is the librarian’s 
best—and often her only—opportunity to 
tell parents and taxpayers en masse what 
the library is doing, and to stimulate their 
interest in the value of books and reading 
to themselves and their children. If organi- 
zations seem slow about asking you, as 
librarian, to speak at their meetings, it is 
probably because it just has not occurred 
to them—and you must see to it that it does 
occur to them. You do not have to ask 
outright ‘‘Please let me make a speech at 
your meeting”; but you can start by asking 
them if you may make an announcement 
about something that the library is doing; 
or you may ask them to include in their 
program for the year at least one book 
program—which will mean that the libra- 
rian will naturally be asked to be the speaker. 
Book Week is an especially good time for 
such stimulation. You will find that after 
the ball has once started rolling in this 
direction, there will be little trouble in 
finding the opportunities that you want for 
speaking. 


Perhaps you are asking, “‘What shall we 
talk about?”’ The subject depends entirely 
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upon your audience, but it must adhere to 
one cardinal principle—it must have practi- 
cal application to the problems and interests 
of your hearers. Ifitisa P.T. A. audience, 
talk children’s literature, the kind that they 
should choose for their children, the princi- 
ples that should guide them in choosing 
this literature. If it is a Woman’s Club, 
talk about the value of a library to the 
school and community, or suggest a tenta- 
tive reading program for adults, either along 
cultural or recreational lines. In other 
words, talk about something that those 
people who are listening are vitally inter- 
ested in—always linking it closely with the 
library, of course; and it will, ‘follow as the 
night the day’”’ that they will walk out 
more interested in library activities than 
ever before. Even if your subject is given 
to you to begin with, see to it that it is 
closely connected with the library before 
you are through, and that it furnishes the 
link between the listeners’ interests and 
the library. 

Newspaper publicity is the most obvious 
kind, and in many ways the easiest. Almost 
any newspaper, especially a small town one, 
is overjoyed to get good ‘“‘live’’ material 
connected with the school, for the school is 
usually the center of the community in 
every sense of the word. If you cannot 
write up the news yourself, they will usually 
send a reporter, on request, to get it from 
you. The forms of newspaper publicity are 
legion: there is the librarian’s column which 
she writes herself, giving lists of books in 
the library, bits of library news, notes about 
receipt of new books, etc. Then there 
is the news story about the gift that Mr. 
Gotrocks just gave the library; and if you 
do not think that putting Mr. Gotrocks’ 
name in the paper as a public benefactor 
of the library will stimulate him in the 
direction of bigger and better gifts—well, 
just try it sometime! And there is the 
note in the society column about the 
reception in the library in celebration of 
Book Week, or the librarian’s attendance 
at a library conference in a nearby city. 
There is the feature story on the famous 
author who has just died (mentioning 
incidentally that the library has a large 
number of his books), and the editorial 
(obtained by a little gentle persuasion 
practiced on the editor), about the benefits 
of the school or public library, as the case 
may be, to the community. All of these 
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things, in more elementary form perhaps, 
must be in the school paper too, if there is 
one; and occasionally a whole edition of it 
may be given up to library news. In the 
school paper, anything is legitimate pub. 
licity, from a list of students who remind 
one of certain book characters, to a humor. 
ous feature story about the unusual intelli. 
gence of the library goldfish. Above all, 
make the library NEWS; make it, in the 
eyes of both students and public, a place 
where interesting things are always happen- 
ing. 

The last division is what I have called 
internal publicity. By this, I mean of 
course your bulletin boards, displays, 
exhibits, and all such methods of making 
the library attractive and interesting within 
its walls. After you have brought the 
people there with your other means of 
publicity, you must make it interesting 
enough for them to want to come again. 
When parents come up to see your school 
library (as they will, if you have managed 
your publicity correctly), they must go 
away wishing that they were students 
again to take advantage of such a beautiful 
and fascinating place. The students who 
frequent it must feel that it is the center of 
their school life, a place that is eternally 
interesting and stimulating to their fertile 
imaginations. The general public must 
realize that it is the ideal atmosphere in 
which to cultivate initiative, originality, 
and intellectual curiosity in their children 
and their children’s children. 

Publicity is the breath of life which we 
breathe into our library to make it a living, 
growing, vigorous creature, instead of a 
mere storehouse for books. The library 
which is always receiving fresh gusts of air 
from a wide-open front door ; which is always 
being stirred up, with its contents brought 
forth into the sunlight for people to see; 
which is being used to every inch of its 
capacity; that library is a living library, and 
a living force in its school or community. 


Any one can carry his burden, 
However heavy, until night fall. 
Any one can do his work, 
However hard, for one day. 
Any one can live sweetly, patiently, 
Lovingly, purely, till the Sun goes down. 
And this is all that Life really means. 
—ANONYMOUS. 
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School Life at Home 


By C. M. GRAHAM, 


Murray, Kentucky 





haps, 
ere is 
of it 
n the 
pub- 
‘mind 
imor- HE TERM ‘School Life’ in the title 
atelli- T is one borrowed from Professor 
e all, Foster The phrase ‘‘At Home” 
n the} refers to the ordinary small high school 
place | known to dominate secondary education in 
ppen- } Kentucky. The writer has for a number 
of years been connected with just these 
salled | types Of schools, and in every shift of 
in of | position has been confronted with a need 
lays, | fer the so-called extra-curricular activities. 
aking | In organizing a program for such, the 
vithin | following questions invariably present 
+ the | themselves: How many activities are 
ns of | actually needed? Who shall be responsible 
sting | for their respective direction? What time 
gain, | of day will they best fit into the program? 
chool | Which shall be required and which elec- 
1aged | tive? How may the student receive the 
st go | Maximum benefit? How shall they be 
dents | financed, and how shall the funds received 
utifyl | be distributed ? 
; who | Every school principal or superintendent 
ter of | has attempted to answer these questions. 
‘nally | Some, no doubt, have done so to their 
ertile | entire satisfaction, others have not. The 
must | aim here, therefore, is to set forth a ‘‘School 
re in | Life’ program logically sound, and one 
ality, | which has proved to be feasible in its 
Idren | administration. 
h we SoME ADMINISTRATIVE PHASES OF 
ving, THE PROGRAM 
te The extra-classroom activities which 
eyes have become a part of the organization of 
wavs | @2Y school have depended largely, if not 
ought altogether, upon the size of its student 
Por body, its curriculum, and the type of com- 
of ite | Munity in, which it is located. The fact 
— that practically all small high schools are 
oi found in rural or semi-rural sections, and 
ia that curriculum standardization has been 
forcefully placed upon them by accrediting 
associations and college entrance require- 
ments, size remains to be the determining 
factor in mapping out a program generally 
adaptable. 
The four-year high school with less than 
lown. 9 one hundred students enrolled often finds 
L0US. | moter Herbert, H., ‘High School Administration,’ Chapt. 





itself within a unit system enrolling a total 
of between two and three hundred. The 
placing of the traditional seventh and 
eighth grades, therefore, within the upper 
division of extra-curricular organization 
eliminates the feeling of smallness and 
insignificance, provides more leadership, 
and insures an earlier training toward the 
attainments expected. The 6-6 organiza- 
tion in its entirety is possibly most ideal. 


The making of the daily schedule has 
proved to be of immense importance. A 
thirty-minute period seems to be the time 
limit usually given for most of these 
activities. Where schools open at eight 
o’clock the thirty minutes following the 
first period is quite satisfactory for all 
activities not requiring a long period of 
training such as athletics, band practice, 
interscholastic contest numbers, etc. Such 
arrangement tends to attract students who 
are inclined to shirk, affords a convenient 
time for outside assistance and visitors, and 
serves as a relief from strenuous classroom 
activity during the long forenoon hours. 


The success of the “School Life’’ within 
a system is as much dependent upon 
teacher guidance as is any of our traditional 
learning of Latin, algebra, or history. The 
relationship in the former being advisory 
and in the latter supervisory. Obviously 
then, the selection of teachers is of prime 
importance. It is much more so to the 
small system than to the large, because 
the larger system with a greater pupil- 
teacher ratio can easily afford a specialist 
in every field. Superintendents of small 
schools must avoid the selection of teachers 
who have become extremely narrow special- 
ists. He wants a specialist in Home 
Economics, but one who can also play the 
piano with credit to herself and to the 
school; he wants a well-trained English 
teacher, and one capable of coaching debate 
and oratorical contestants in the same 
personage; he wants not only an athletic 
coach, but a general physical education 
director and teacher; he wants a trained 
teacher of music and art, but she must also 
be handy with orchestra and band instru- 
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ments; he wants a well-trained commercial 
teacher, but one who will also be of aid in 
putting out the school paper; he wants the 
very best teachers of agriculture, science, 
language, history, and mathematics, but 
they must also be capable of conducting a 
home room creditably. The teaching- 
guiding combinations mentioned are ficti- 
tious, but similar ones are imperative for the 
teacher in the small high school, if its pro- 
gram of “School Life,” functions. Such 
combinations may be developed through 
in-service training, but, no doubt, when 
vacancies are to be filled a carefully 
selected candidate should be recommended. 


RECOMMENDED ACTIVITIES 

The extra-curricular activities of a small 
high school must of necessity be limited as 
compared to those of the larger systems, 
but not necessarily to the point of sacrifice, 
The homogeneity of the student body will 
justify a limited but well selected group, 

Activities which have found their place in 
the writer’s experience are here enumerated. 
Since they have all been well established 
and justified by the logic and experience of 
many, only justifications are enumerated 
which tend to give preference to their place 
in the program. 


A. THE ASSEMBLY: 

1. Provides an outlet for necessary 
announcements. 

2. Provides an opportunity for outside 
entertainment, lectures, etc. 

3. Provides an opportunity for individ- 
ual, as well as group, expression before an 
audience with common purposes. 


B. THE Home Room: 


1. Provides class unity. 

2. Provides for parliamentary usages 
and business-like practices. 

3. Provides an opportunity for reports, 
programs, and projects which do not find 
a place in the regular curriculum. 


C. Tue Literary Society (Two): 

1. Provides for discovery and develop- 
ment of literary talent. Here, one would 
expect to discover materials for the various 
inter-scholastic contests sponsored by the 
University Extension Department. 

2. Provides an enriched entertainment 
and instruction for the whole student body. 

3. Provides an incentive for freedom of 
expression within inter-class groups. 
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D. THE VOCATIONAL CLUBS: 
(a) Agriculture— 
1. Provides for the fundamentals of 
farm organizations in miniature. 
2. Provides for vitalized discussions out. 
side the curriculum content. 
(b) Home Economics— 
1. Provides supplementary materials 
for the teaching of home economics. 
2. Provides for vitalized discussions not 
within scope of the curriculum. 


E. GLEE CLUuBs: 

1. Provides opportunity for discovery 
and development of talent in vocal music, 

2. Serves as an incentive for the special 
study of vocal music. 

3. Affords supplementary material for 
programs presented by the school. 


F. THE ORCHESTRA OR BAND: 

1. Provides opportunity for discovery 
and development of talent in instrumental 
music. 

2. Serves as an incentive for the special 
study of instrumental music. 

3. Affords supplementary material for 
programs presented by the school. 


G. THE SCHOOL PUBLICATION: 

1. Provides practical training for stu- 
dents studying journalism, or other English 
courses of this nature. 

2. Provides for the publication of 
exceptional work of the student. This tends 
to create a desire for literary scholarship. 

3. Provides an avenue through which 
the working of the school may be made 
known to the public. 


ORGANIZATION 
Objectives and principles, either con- 
sciously or unconsciously, have long 


served as the basis upon which organization 
rests. That of the extra-curricular activi- 
ties of the school is no exception. Such 
principles and objectives are too lengthy 
for a general thesis, but the reader will 
observe that the organization here pre- 
sented is not contrary to any of those most 
generally accepted. 

The high school principal is the general 
supervisor of all high school activities 
including those of an_ extra-curricular 
nature. Each group is headed by a teacher 
adviser chosen on the basis of ability to 
guide in the respective activities. 
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The placement of the various activities 
in the provided period will possibly warrant 
more variation than any other phase of the 
program. The following is recommended 
as being satisfactory in a high school of 
near one hundred enrollment. 


Monpay—Assembly. 
TuESsDAY—Home Room. 
WEDNESDAY— 


First. Choruses, committee meetings 
and conferences. 


Second. Vocational clubs, committee 
meetings and conferences. 


Third. Choruses, committee meetings 
and conferences. 


Fourth. Literary societies. 


TuuRsDAY—Band or orchestra, choruses, 
athletic club, committee meetings and 
conferences. 


FripAay—Band or orchestra, choruses, 
publication staff, committee meetings 
and conferences. 


The following explanations are essential 
to the understanding of the above program. 
First, the assembly, home room, and literary 
societies are compulsory; the athletic club 
and publication staff are selective; and the 
remainder are elective. Second, attend- 
ance reports are made by periods and are 
not a part of the home room program. 


Third, coaching is recognized as a part 
of a physical education program and pro- 
vided for elsewhere in the daily schedule. 
Fourth, library and study hall facilities are 
provided for all not otherwise engaged. 


FINANCIAL ACCOUNTING 


In the main, extra-curricular work of the 
school has found a means of financial 
support. Possibly because of its general 
nature and entertaining qualities, students 
and parents have been more generous in its 
maintenance than in any other school 
activity not supported by public money. 
The safeguard of funds, however, has 
become a problem of much concern; the 
distribution of such funds has often been 
criticized; and the educational value by 
student participation in the accounting 
procedure has been almost entirely over- 
looked. Therefore, the following measures 
are recommended as a lead in the correction 
of error. 
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1. The preparation of a yearly budget 
by each organization. Such a budget with 
the additional financial accounting neces- 
sary for efficiency furnishes a desirable 
training for the student. It should be 
utilized. 


2. There should be one fund for each 
continuing activity. 

3. The funds of the respective activities 
should be centralized into one bank 
account. 


4, The principal should be the central 
accounting officer. All checks should be 
signed by him. 

5. There should be a student treasurer 
for each activity. 


6. Each activity’s faculty adviser should 
also be the financial adviser. 


7. An auditing committee of three 
should be selected by the faculty advisers 
and treasurers of the respective activities 
in joint meeting, the school auditor or 
officer of that capacity being ex officio. 


8. An audit should be made once each 
semester. (Preferably at the beginning.) 


9. All money received by all organiza- 
tions should be deposited in the bank by the 
accounting officer and the organization 
properly receipted. 


10. Duplicate requisitions should be 
made for all expenditures—the original 
going to the accounting officer and the 
carbon remaining with the treasurer of the 
organization. Such requisitions should be 
signed by both the faculty sponsor and the 
organization treasurer. 


11. Duplicate bills should be demanded 
of the merchant. One for the account- 
ing officer and one for the organization 
treasurer. 


12. A ledger should be kept by the 
accounting officer showing the receipts 
and disbursements of each organization 
separately. 


13. A ledger should be kept by the 
treasurer of each organization. 


14. Funds should be transferred from 
one organization to another only with the 
consent of the organization from which 
they come. Such funds should be properly 
receipted and entered upon both the 
ledgers of the accounting officer and the 
organization. 





Dr. Thomas Walker--Kentucky’s First 
Explorer 


By JoHN OWEN Gross, 
President Union College 


after Columbus discovered America 

before any effort was made to acquire 
or settle the lands west of the Alleghenies. 
Most of the explorers who visited the Ohio 
and Mississippi valleys were seeking to 
prove the generally accepted theory that 
this continent was only a narrow strip 
between the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. 
They followed every water way in the 
belief that the Pacific was not far distant. 
For example—the commission given by 
Governor Berkley to Thomas Batts, who is 
supposed to have been the first Englishman 
to visit the Ohio Valley, was ‘‘for findeing 
out ye ebbing and flowing of ye waters 
behind the mountains in order to the dis- 
covery of the South Sea.” 


Nitterc three hundred years passed 


The first white man to visit the region 
west of the Alleghenies with the view of 
opening it for settlement was Dr. Thomas 
Walker, who had been sent as a representa- 
tive of the Loyal Land Company of London. 
On this first trip to what is now Kentucky 
Doctor Walker followed the steep mountain 
range between Virginia and Kentucky for 
five weeks until he at last found the opening 
which later became the historic gateway to 
the west. This he named Cumberland Gap 
in honor of England’s ‘‘Bloody Duke,” the 
Duke of Cumberland. Doctor Walker 
with his party of five men explored the 
region near the Gap and along the Cumber- 
land River, a river also named by him for 
the Duke of Cumberland. Near where 
Barbourville now stands they built a house, 
twelve feet by eight, cleared ground, and 
planted corn and peach stones. 


After leaving the site near Barbourville, 
Dr. Walker and his party traveled through 
the northeastern part of the State, touching 
territory drained by the Laurel, Rock- 
castle, and Red rivers. They crossed the 
Kentucky River above the present site of 
Irvine, and passed through the section now 
forming Menifee, Morgan, and Magoffin 


counties. Near the present town of Salyers. 
ville they crossed the Licking River. After 
leaving the Licking River, named Freder. 
ick’s River by Dr. Thomas Walker, they 
came to the waters of Paint Creek, and 
followed that stream to the present location 
of Paintsville. From there they went 
through what is now Martin County, and 
crossed the Tug Fork of the Big Sandy, and 
traveled east to the Walker home in 
Virginia. It will be seen that on this trip 
the explorers touched most of the important 
waterways in Kentucky. Dr. Walker's 
journal is thus the record of our first 
English exploration of the western territory, 


Unfortunately Dr. Walker is not as 
widely known as other Kentucky explorers. 
Yet, among all who came, none was more 
distinguished or had greater influence with 
the builders of the Republic than he. 
When a young man he studied medicine 
at William and Mary College, and came 
later to be regarded as one of the most 
skillful physicians of his day. After his 
marriage he moved to Albemarle County, 
Virginia, and built a home not very far 
from where, in later years, Thomas Jeffer- 
son erected his celebrated home, Monti- 
cello. In what was then sparsely settled 
territory, Dr. Walker grew interested in 
surveying, and soon became a competent 
surveyor, examiner, and judge of frontier 
lands. As a representative of the colony 
of Virginia, he met with the Indians, 
November 5, 1768, at Fort Stanwix, the 
present site of Rome, New York, and 
negotiated a treaty that conveyed to the 
English the Indian title for the vast terri- 
tory west of the Alleghenies, that included 
the larger part of Tennessee, and all of 
Kentucky east of the Tennessee River. 
Few men in his day knew as much about 
the unsettled sections of the West, and 
in ‘‘the stirring conflicts on the frontier he 
bore his part in the field, and gave to his 
country the benefit of his valuable experi- 
ence as a frontiersman.”’ 
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Dr. Walker was with Braddock on his 
unsuccessful expedition against Fort Du- 
quesne, holding the rank of major and 
commissary to the Virginia troops. Pre- 
liminary duties required him to make a 
trip to Maryland and Pennsylvania; and 
while in Philadelphia he dined, his journal 
notes, with the “ingenious Doctor Ben- 
jamin Franklin” then ‘Postmaster General 
of America,”’ who had the responsibility of 
furnishing transportation for General Brad- 
dock and hisarmy. A tradition has it that 
Dr. Walker escaped from Braddock’s 
bloody route on a cream-colored stallion 
which he had seized, and assisted Washing- 
ton in his effort to restore order and bring 
to a place of safety the shattered remnant 
of the Virginia troops. 


Dr. Walker was married twice, both 
times to cousins of George Washington. 
The intimacy between him and Washington 
is reflected in one of the letters he received 
from Washington. It runs: ‘TI hope that it 
is unnecessary to give you the assurance of 
the pleasure I should feel in seeing you and 
my cousin here at my retreat (Mount 
Vernon) from all public employments.” 
His oldest son, Col. John Walker, was a 
member of Washington’s military family, 
an extra aide-de-camp. 


Perhaps the most interesting connection 
Dr. Walker had, however, was with the 
Jefferson family. When Col. Peter Jeffer- 
son, father of Thomas Jefferson, died, Dr. 
Walker, his neighbor, friend, and personal 
physician, became the administrator of the 
estate and the guardian of his children. 
Since Thomas Jefferson was only fourteen 
when his father died, during the impres- 
sionable period of his minority Dr. Walker 
supervised his education. Consequently, 
how much Dr. Walker influenced the politi- 
cal thinking of young Jefferson can only be 
conjectured. It is known that Walker was 
an ardent patriot as early as 1763, when he 
defied the royal proclamation that pro- 
hibited the settling of all lands in the Missis- 
sippi Valley. A visitor to his son’s home 
after the Revolution tells of an incident that 
no doubt reflects the atmosphere of the 
Walker home. A group were expressing 
their sentiments about ‘‘America one hun- 
dred years hence’? when Dr. Walker, then 
an old man, declared with great fire and 
spirit that ‘‘the Americans would then 
reverence the resolution of their forefathers 


and would eagerly impress an adequate idea 
of the sacred value of freedom in the minds 
of their children, that it may descend to the 
latest posterity; that in all future ages 
should they again be called to revenge 
public injuries to secure their freedom, they 
should adopt the same measures that se- 
cured it to them by their brave ancestors.” 


It is easy to understand how the young 
Jefferson in the Walker home would be led 
to think thoughts that later found their way 
into the immortal document from his pen, 
the Declaration of Independence. 


It is fortunate for the nation that Jeffer- 
son was president when the great oppor- 
tunities came for the extension of the 
territory. He made the famous Louisiana 
Purchase and threw his personal influence 
behind General Clark in retaining the 
Northwest Territory. From Dr. Walker - 
he no doubt had been convinced of the 
future of the Republic, for Dr. Walker 
had long insisted that the nation should not 
have a western boundary; he had been a 
member of the committee that prepared for 
Virginia ‘‘a full and detailed vindication of 
the claims to her western territory.’’ One in 
writing about his work in this connection 
says: “It cannot be doubted that his 
services contributed to the establishment 
of the boundaries fixed in the ultimate 
treaty of peace, by which the British sur- 
rendered their claim to the territory north 
of the Ohio, now comprising five states and 
part of a sixth won by the valor of George 
Rogers Clark at Kaskaskai, and at Vin- 
cennes.”’ 


In all probability Mr. Jefferson likewise 
owed to Dr. Walker much of his interest in 
natural sciences. He was the author of a 
book on the Natural History of Virginia. 
It is said that he was the first American to 
call the attention of scientists to the skele- 
tons of the pre-historic animals found at 
Big Bone Lick, Kentucky. He secured 
many of the skeletons and distributed them 
to museums and institutions of learning. He 
sent one of the skeletons to the National 
Institute of France, and from one of his 
letters we learn that it enabled French 
scientists to recognize that the animal was 
neither a mammoth nor an elephant but a 
distinct kind which they named mastodon. 
Jefferson one time in a letter to Dr. Walker 
indicated that they shared an interest in 
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zoology, anthropology, and botany. No 
doubt he was a debtor to Dr. Walker for 
much of his knowledge on these subjects. 

Like Dr. Walker, his descendants have 
been characterized by serviceableness to 
their nation. Many have been distinguished 
attorneys. In Kentucky a granddaughter 
of Dr. Walker married Judge John Speed 
of Jefferson County. Two of their sons were 
close friends of Abraham Lincoln. One of 
them, James Speed, was a member of Mr. 
Lincoln’s cabinet, and another, Joshua Fry 
Speed, was an intimate friend of Mr. 
Lincoln. 

Another distinguished Louisville family 
is connected with the Walker line through 
William Christian Bullitt’s marriage to a 
daughter of Peachy Walker Fry. Three 
children from this marriage became promi- 
nent lawyers. One of them was the 
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author of the charter of the City of Phila. 
delphia. Bell County, the part of Ken. 
tucky first touched by Dr. Walker when he 
reached the territory, bears the name of a 
well-known grandson of Dr. Walker, 
Joshua Fry Bell of Danville, Kentucky. 


Dr. Walker has been unjustifiably for- 
gotten. He hasaclaim for distinction that 
but few of the early adventurers possess. He 
lived a full-orbed life of incalculable influ- 
ence, and his constructive interest ranged 
over a wide variety of subjects. While he 
always envisioned a great nation he was not 
too much possessed to be interested in the 
domestic need of his community. His long 
line of noble descendants places him as a 
rival to the beginner of the famous Edwards 
line. It is not too much to affirm that of 
our pioneers Dr. Walker ranks among the 
first. 


Enlarged Responsibility for Classroom 
Teachers 


By ArcH R. GERHART, 
President Louisville Classroom Teachers Association 


HIS brief article is written in the hope 
of doing two things: To point out 
the fact of an unhealthy concentration 

of authority within a small minority of edu- 
cators in Kentucky; and to challenge the 
classroom teacher to a realization of his 
responsibility to the educational profes- 
sion—a realization that should lead to 
action. 

As an illustration of administrator domi- 
nated education boards, we may present the 
following facts: According to the Kentucky 
School Directory of 1935-36 there are ap- 
proximately 19,000 classroom teachers and 
500 administrators in the State; yet there is 
not a single classroom teacher on either the 
Kentucky Education Association Planning 
Board or the Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion Board of Directors. Perhaps these two 
illustrations will suffice, in view of the fact 
that each teacher is able to supply other 
examples illustrative of the point. 


The condition above mentioned is due to 
the teachers themselves. Habit, apathy or 


fear have caused them to acquiesce in the 


selection of administrators as officers in the 
various educational organizations of the 
State. We must be willing and dare to 
overcome these if we would have a part in 
shaping the policies. The administrators 
are trained politicians because of the very 
nature of their work. They seek the offices 
and get them. Thus they control the 
policies to which we are committed. 


I would remind the classroom teachers 
that there are scores of teachers in the State 
who have as fine a cultural background, as 
keen intellects, as attractive personalities, 
as ripe a scholarship, as graceful and 
natural social abilities and at the same time 
as much executive ability as many of the 
leading educational administrators of Ken- 
tucky. I challenge them to realize that 
through conscious effort and co-operation 
they can exert a greater power for advance- 
ment in education in our State than any 
other group of educators. Let us resolve 
to stand on our own feet and accept a 
greater share of the responsibility of shaping 
the policies of education in Kentucky. 
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NE ASPECT of ancient geography 
has already been considered, namely 
distribution of land and sea. Now 

for ancient climates—a rather intriguing 
subject and one on which there has been 
considerable thought and scientific study. 
And there are many questions still without 
an answer. These ideas have included an 
earth derived from a molten ball, slowly 
cooling, and with an arctic future; a similar 
fate due to a cooling sun and hence a time 
when it could no longer supply heat; and 
another conception, one of a fluctuating 
climate, sometimes warmer, sometimes 
— but with apparently no definite 
trend. 


Our rock record in Kentucky does not go 
back far enough to take in the whole record, 
but there are some interesting recorded 
facts. The story is rounded out by the 
record in adjoining states. 


With seaways covering this region dur- 
ing most of the Paleozoic Era the record is 
largely found in the animal and plant 
remains (fossils) entombed and preserved 
in the ancient rocks formed in these seas. 
The mid-Silurian and mid-Devonian lime- 
stones, where they outcrop along the west- 
ern margin of the Bluegrass, are interesting 
for these limestone strata are to a large 
extent composed of fossil corals, and are 
thus in a large part Silurian and Devonian 
coral reefs. With a picture in mind of con- 
ditions where reef-forming corals abound 
today one has a picture of a warm, shallow 
sea. And most interestingly these same 
species of Silurian and Devonian corals were 
teef-builders in the seas throughout the 
interior of North America and up to within 











the Arctic circle. The climatic interpre- 
tation is more than just one of warm 







IV. Ancient Climate 
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climate. Apparently the Arctic region has 
not always been arctic in climate. The 
same story is told by fossil finds made by 
the Byrd Expedition in the Antarctic. It 
is another matter though when one tries 
to explain how such conditions could have ~ 
existed there. 


Many organisms inhabited these ancient 
seas. The Mississippian seas supported a 
host of microscopic colonial forms, suggest- 
ing somewhat the coral, except in their 
minute size. These are the bryozoOns. 
The delicate lace-like structure in which 
they lived, matted together, probably 
made more limestone in the Mississippian 
than all other kinds of shell material put 
together. Such a profusion can only be 
interpreted in terms of favorable conditions 
of temperature and food in these seas. 


The many land plants found in the coal- 
bearing strata bear witness to similarly 
favorable conditions during the Pennsyl- 
vanian period of the late Paleozoic. The 
coal beds are masses of altered, ancient 
vegetation preserved in swamps of an 
ancient lowland. Not only is the picture 
one of a warm, though not necessarily 
tropical, climate, but also one of ample 
humidity. 


Skipping a large part of geological time, 
some 200,000,000 years, we find a different 
type of climate record, which is two-fold, 
one an organic record, and the other one of 
rock material alone. The great glacial 
period, the Pleistocene period of the geolo- 
gist, left an abundant record of colder 
climate throughout the states north of the 
Ohio River. Rather than a general dis- 


cussion a few specific examples are given 
to illustrate the nature of this record. 
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A few years ago there was found in the 
vicinity of Farmers, Kentucky, a large 
boulder with an estimated weight of three 
tons. A similar boulder, now broken up 
but estimated to have originally weighed 
sixteen tons, is known from the vicinity of 
Epworth, southern Lewis County. Both 
had been known locally for some time, and 
the first mentioned has been incorrectly 
regarded by some as a meteorite. Both 
are foreigners in so far as the presence of 
this kind of rock in Kentucky is concerned, 
and detailed study by the Canadian Geo- 
logical Survey of these two and other 
boulders found later seems to indicate 
that they had come from the Quebec or 
Adirondacks region. How did they travel 
and what brought them? 


Of natural agents which transport rock 
debris from one place to another, we have 
wind, ground water, surface streams and 
glaciers. Wind is out of the question with 
boulders of this size. And lying on the 
surface it is not in the zone of the activities 
of ground water. In any stream bed there 
is an abundance of gravel and often larger 
masses of many kinds. But it must be 
noted that the kinds of rock debris in any 
stream bed are limited to the kinds of rock 
outcropping in the drainage area of that 
stream. And these boulders are foreigners 
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to the drainage basins within which they 
lie. Thus stream transportation is elimi- 
nated as a means of having brought them, 


With these limitations we must look for 
an agent of transportation capable of 
crossing hills and valleys, and of crossing 
from one drainage basin to another. And 
the answer is a continental glacier—a 
glacier of the type now covering most of 
Greenland and the continent of Antarctica, 
This climate was rather different from that 
of earlier timesin Kentucky. The evidence 
of glaciation is, of course, by no means 
restricted to these two boulders. Evidence 
of many kinds exists in the region north of 
the Ohio River. These two boulders are 
in themselves unique for they exist in a 
region considerably beyond that where the 
evidence is so abundant. 


Along with this physical evidence is that 
of the animals which migrated southward 
with the southward spread of cold climate. 
There have been found the tusks, teeth, and 
limb bones of the woolly mammoth (an 
ancient elephant) and musk-ox buried in 
piles of glacial gravel. And within one 
Bluegrass cave the bones of what has been 
determined to be the polar bear have been 
found. These forms left the region with the 
return of a warmer climate and the melting 
back of the ice sheet. 


Education Grows Industrial 


By Cuar es M. Lawson, 
Superintendent Gailiff School, Gatliff, Kentucky 


N TIMES like these when men are seek- 
ing to become the masters of machines, 
when numerous changes are being 

brought about in our social order by the 
effectual work of men to evolute the 
machine, it is highly necessary that we 
interview the past and make an inventory 
of the twentieth-century educational theo- 
ries and practices. If the education of the 
youth is the greatest function of a demo- 
cratic form of government, or if the respon- 
sibility of the existence of a state depends 
upon the training of the youth, it is time to 
note the present status of the modern cur- 
ricula. The education of the mass is a 


continuing process proposed to meet the 


definite need. Education has become 4 
necessity and notaluxury. Itis a prepara- 
tion of every citizen demanded by modern 
civilization. 


Before James Watt invented the steam 
engine the muscles of man and animals 
were the means of all production. Since 
Watt’s time there has been over one billion 
horse power installed to supplant these 
former methods of production. It was the 
introduction of the steeds that has thrown 
the host of unsolved problems into the 
paths of the modern educators. Mr. 
Dewey says, ‘Our civilization is like 4 
Ford, mechanically good, standardized, yet 
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capable of great mobility, ready to run on 
any road, restless, aimless, but vital and 
moving.”’ Mr. Ford says, ‘‘Machinery is 
accomplishing in the world what man has 
failed to do by preaching, propaganda, or 
the written word.”” Mr. Ford believes that 
practice is the dominant factor in modern 
civilization. He proposes the theory that 
education should be brought to the present- 
day needs through doing and not through 
words only. Mr. Huxley says, “Ours is an 
industrial civilization.’’ He insinuates that 
a more liberal co-ordination is demanded 
between education and industry. Early 
educators denied the fact that theory and 
practice had any relation to each other, and 
openly proclaimed that the scientific habit 
of the mind was an impediment to the prog- 
ress of ordinary affairs. 


Plato’s absolute ideas are smiled at 
by practical people today. He said: 
“Mechanic arts brought about a natural 
weakness in the principles of excellence in a 
man.”’ Only culture through literary in- 
struction was accepted by him. 


Ford Versus Plato: Ford says, ‘‘Life is a 
going concern. It is going somewhere. It 
never stagnates. What I greatly hope for 
every youth everywhere is a new attitude 
toward life—free from the gullibility which 
thinks we can get something for nothing.” 
Plato looked upon the average person who 
sought an education as a bauld little 
thinker with little means to seek something 
that was reserved for others. 


Education in the past has been too much 
of the Platoian theory. Education in the 
future will have to be more lenient to 
Ford’s theory of practice. Early educators 
did not live in this industrial age and could 
not prescribe a system of education to suit 
the present-day needs. Education of the 
past was practically literary while that of 
the future must be a combination of theory 
and practice. 


In accepting the definition for culture, 
‘to know the best that has been thought 
and said in the world,” and recognizing 
Mr. Arnold’s interpretation of it ‘to know 
ourselves and the world,’’ we have to 
recognize both physical and literary instruc- 
ton, A smattering of Greek and Latin 
will be of little use to the individual who 
neglects scientific facts in the search of 
tuth. Either cultural idea taken to the 
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O fly away on silent wing, ye boding owls of night! 
O — jlittle birds that sing the coming-in of 
ight! 

For new, and new, and ever-new, 

The golden bud within the blue; 

And every morning seems to say: 

“There’s something happy on the way, 

And God sends love to you!”’ 

—HEnry VAN DYKE. 





extreme would impede the acquisition of a 
balanced education for practical uses. Too 
often we are compelled in school to accumu- 
late isolated facts for knowledge sake only. 


Education must satisfy. It must co- 
operate with the faith of the citizenry and 
be the guiding light in the home. It must 
be the nourishing food to the intellect of 
the youth. In an age when criminals are 
growing numerous, when famous families 
are exiling for safety, I think it challenges 
every teacher to the question, is education 
satisfying? The actions of the individual 
comes from expressions within, and good 
expressions usually come from a well- 
instructed conscience. It is worth as much 
to teach little John how to live today as it 
is to teach him how his Revolutionary fore- 
fathers lived. It is possible for me to 
spend a semester in teaching the set-up of 
our government and my class not realize 
that Congress is now in session making 
laws to govern us by tomorrow. Too much 
of the work is the same old story that our 
grandparents studied. 

When I say that education is growing 
industrial I mean that it is no longer an 
accumulation of facts to contribute to the 
non-utilitarian principles of education, but 
to the utilitarian purpose of education. 





New Books Received 


AMERICAN Book CoMPANY 
“The Science and Art of Homemaking.” 
“Southern Poets.” 
“English Activities’ (Grades 3-7). 


Ginn & COMPANY 
“Nature Peoples.” 
“First Book of the Earth.” 
“Too Many Bears.” 
“A History of Our Country.” 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
‘New Second Latin Book.” 
‘Premier Cours de Francais.” 
“Second Cours de Francais.” 
“Practical Mathematics.” 
“Winter Time.” 
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Hay Honor Roll 


THE FOLLOWING COUNTY AND INDEPENDENT DISTRICT SCHOOLS 
HAVE REMITTED MEMBERSHIP DUES ON ONE HUNDRED PER 
CENT BASIS FOR THE DISTRICT AND STATE ASSOCIATION 
SINCE PUBLICATION OF THE APRIL JOURNAL 


Counties Superintendents 
EPS en ee gee gr ee AO era RR eS S. A. Mills 
ENMRUMERRIR IN Rs sett aoe Lee A rn Rte tas tis breadth A ACC ed se mean J. M. McVey 
NQMEMMNIERE ree oe pico tea eaters oe eesite oe ain Re LE Edward F. Blackburn 
OINOM PR pcos ow ons win ais eas Saw eo ase a wine Ww n abe slels com ieapnee Arlie Boggs 
RGR NIRTS 54 (50 N G ATS rete Wt. oe aR Eins A ln le oh Ow a Herman L. Williams 
BURR P Deon otc bese Cans seein an maea Rebs neh ain Paul Lyons 
BWEIR oes ee enc cinis Seine Seb eie cee ScesnieSenmons ache e eee eicies Geo. Sapp 

Independent Districts Superintendents 
MPINMRURIMURL 01. Lean L aun kheh Gees wince tetas ine Caw ames Garrett R. Harrod 
ISIEMGMOREEN «2.2. can shanks aeeue esa seassesuhscaeseiuneh T. C. Cherry 
RGR OINEIAUND orc iret nl ciate wie ninis we Gales oa Ania wis F. N. McWhorter 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING, UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, 

LEXINGTON 
EASTERN JUNIOR HiGH SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE....................4. Sam V. Noe 
SESE CNA Ne ese RAEN Wee CE GA een Dig Nay Atalcto ele vans Sone yatos Ok Weart Helton 
PREMIO ey ot ys io pe ee Oe eo ek een heehee aes J. H. Sanders 
SED MINEINT eit os ions wis eis MR isle + aH Mile So oe iene Belo eNeee Chas. P. Ray 
DARIN eos oe is Gia esis SW sis ee wisi sess win 6 Gia sieieiou nies es J. W. Bradner 
PARKLAND JUNIOR H1GH SCHOOL, LOUISVILLE................. Nata Lee Woodruff 
PRS Ooo TRS IEC te SES ag On aR Coe eer aT ee ey Ses See O. L. Mullikin 














Everywhere the gate of beauty 
Fresh across the pathway swings, 
As we follow truth or duty 
Inward to the heart of things. 


—W. C. GANNETT. 





OHIO VALLEY TEACHERS AGENCY 


A. J. JOLLY, Founder 
MENTOR, KENTUCKY 


Desirable Locations for Outstanding Teachers 
Write for Registration Blank 























To Educators 
EDWIN CARLILE LITSEY’S 


THE FILLED CUP 


These prize winning poems just published 

sparkle with the genius of this Kentuckian 

= + pe its beautiful gold and green fabri- 
cover. 


$1.00 POSTPAID 
Write Today for Free Descriptive Circular 


The STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


226 South First St. Loulsvitle, Ky. 




















THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
OFFICE EQUIPMENT CO., Ino. 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO., Inc. 
117-123 S. Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 
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 selceR EN ORCiet em wreieimcaiataliad 
SUMMER SESSION OF 1936 


University of Cincinnati 


Summer at Cincinnati—A season of rich and varied expert- 
ences . . . the companionship of fellow students of maturity... 
evenings of musical delight in the open-air opera house at the 
Zoo... Stroll along a nature trail in peaceful Burnet Woods 
. . . Friday assembly in the demonstration school, with the boys and 
girls giving unrehearsed explanations of their work . . . shopping 
in great city stores ... @ moonlight trip by river steamer to Cin- 
cinnatt's own Coney Island—and withal, a campus and classroom 
atmosphere of friendly interest and intellectual stimulation. 


INTERSESSION 
June 8—June 20 
An intensive course of two weeks on “Educational Philosophy,” offered by 


Dr. Boyd H. Bode, of Ohio State University. Two hours’ credit. May be 
elected independently. 


TWO REGULAR TERMS 
June 22—July 28 and July 28—August 29 


——— 


One hundred courses in Liberal Arts, Education, and Applied Arts. Demon- 
stration elementary school, including kindergarten and first seven grades in first 
term. Students taking work in the Intersession and both regular terms can 
complete substantially one semester’s work. 


EIGHT WEEKS’ TERM 
June 15—August 8 


Eleven courses in science, including complete laboratory work. Eight 
credits. a 

Recreational Program includes summer season of grand opera, tennis, 
swimming, lectures and recitals, excursions. Dormitories for men and women. 
Commons. Guidance towards degrees. Complete university facilities. A 
postal or your name and address on the margin of this page will bring an illustrated 
booklet and complete summer session announcement. Address 


DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 








University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 




















For Slow-Learning Students 


MATHEMATICS 
IN LIFE 


Schorling-Clark 


Supplies just the material needed to make 
mathematics meaningful and useful to slow 
groups in secondary schools. Offers easy 
enriching material for normal groups at 
junior high school level. 


Send for Description 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Represented by Shockley Lockridge 

















THREE NEW 
GREGG BOOKS 


OUR BUSINESS LIFE, by Lloyd L. Jones. Training 
for handling personal business transactions and a general 
understanding of how business functions. Replete 
with social values. Contains a full activity program. 
Profusely illustrated in color. Use of work book 
ee Text, $1.50; Work Book, $0.80 


SALESMANSHIP FOR EVERYBODY, by John T. A. 
Ely and Dr. Daniel Starch. Principles and fundamentals 
that apply to the individual in every walk of life. 
Emphasizes social or personal salesmanship, salesman- 
ship training for office workers, and salesmanship 
applied to obtaining employment. Literally, salesman- 
EIEN x oo 04s sscewasndeasssooeuss $1.40 


BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING PRACTICE, 
PART I—BOOKKEEPING, by Nathan H. Lenert and 
Dr. Edward J. McNamara. The business office method 
of learning bookkeeping. Student learns by observa- 
tion and doing. Largely self-teaching. Contains 
practice sets worked out for four different types of 
business. One-year course.................00005 $1.50. 


Teachers are invited to send to our 
nearest office for sample copies. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago San Francisco Boston 
Toronto London Sydney 
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Practical Value of Sight-Saving 
Classes to a School System 
(Continued from page 22) 


not keep up with 2A work, and he was sent 
back to 2B, but although his averages were 
Fair and Poor, according to the prevailing 
custom, he was again promoted to 2A at 
the end of the semester because he was over 
age. He left 2A at the end of the semester 
on trial for 3B. He spent two semesters in 
3B and then was assigned to work in 3A 
with the notation, ‘‘Poor attitude; not 
trying.”’ All his citizenship attitudes were 
marked unsatisfactory. 


Jack has spent a total of eight semesters 
trying to accomplish what normally should 
be done in six. His vision was noted as 
being 20/70 when in Grade I. He had 
glasses which he wore sometimes. 


I wish I could say that Jack had grown 
by leaps and bounds in the sight-saving 
class, but Icannot. After eight months of 
work, he has improved. He is retarded. 
He has improved in habits and attitudes, 
and Jack is getting to the place where he 
believes he can do some work. 


In contrast to Jack, Norman is an eager- 
eyed little chap who is just six. He hasa 
high degree of myopia. He enrolled in 
kindergarten in September 1934. His 
report card said, ‘‘“Good Work.”’ He spent 
one semester in the 1B and failed because 
he could not read. His vision was listed as 
20/70 with glasses. The sight-saving 
teacher began him as a 1B pupil. He has 
completed the first grade, 1B and 1A, in 
the sight-saving class. He spells and reads 
unusually well. His penmanship and num- 
ber work are acceptable. He loves school 
and is eagerly awaiting September. 


His brother, also, has a high degree of 
myopia. Our class did not cover work in 
Grade 6, so Emmet had to remain in a 
regular grade, but he transferred to the 
Cochran School so that he could bring 
Norman. Emmet is a lovable chap as I 
see him, but his teachers describe him as 
“awful; he doesn’t do his work, but spends 
all his time getting into mischief.” All his 
social habits are listed as unsatisfactory. 
We hope to rescue Emmet next year in the 
junior high school sight-saving class. 
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Norman is typical of what I hope sight- 
saving classes will mean to Louisville 
schools. Heisanexample of being identi- 
fied soon enough to save him from facing 
failure and from becoming a_ behavior 
problem. 


Charles is a normal boy of eleven years. 
There is a corneal opacity and his vision 
cannot be corrected better than 20/70. He 
spent three years in one of our public 


schools. His teacher found that he could 
not see. He could not read their grade 
books. She contacted the officials of the 


Kentucky School for the Blind, and Charles 
was enrolled in this school. He spent one 
very unhappy year here where the curric- 
ulum is arranged for the sightless. He is 
making excellent progress in the sight- 
saving class. In the fall, Charles will be 
enrolled in our 5th grade and I hope we 
shall be able to see Charles through school. 


Similar stories might be told for every 
child in the class. Every child is an ex- 
ample of failure and discouragement. The 
older ones were disgusted with school. They 
could not succeed in public school, and they 
did not fit into the blind school program. 


Shortly after our class was established, 
our superintendent received a letter from 
the superintendent in an adjoining county. 
He asked what the tuition charge would be 
for a high school girl. He said that this 
girl was unusually bright, but because of 
myopia would have to withdraw from 
school. Unfortunately for this girl, we 
could not give her any help. This child, 
however, typifies the needs of many young 
people. They are worth educating in ways 
adapted to their needs. I hope that by 
next year we shall be able to care for such 
cases in our schools. 


We did not get to do what we had hoped 
—give tests to measure achievement in 
reading and arithmetic. It took so long to 
buy 24-point type, to get permission from 
the publishers of the test to print them in 
large type, that it was too near the end of 
the school year. We have one test ready 
for use in the fall, and since we now have 
asupply of 24-point type, it should be easy 
to print tests similar to those used in the 
regular grades of our school system. 


Lacking these more objective instru- 
ments, we must evaluate our results entirely 
in terms of the children. The attitudes of 


FOR YOUR ——— 
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Gp in 


Air- Conditioned Cuminas 


By Train i 

Da tag PARK, PACIFIC NORTHWEST, 
N. CONVENTION (PORTLAND), DUDE 
RANCHES. CANADIAN ROCKIES, CALIFORNIA 
OR ALASKA. 

Northern Pacific’s new pictorial album, ““WEST,” 
graphically portrays the charm of Western America. 
If you’re interested in a trip by train, send for a free 
copy. It's full of vacation suggestions. Address 

R. H. McCURDY 
Dept. T, Northern Pacific Ry. 
615 Gwynne Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio é 


For Western Travel eee NORTH COAST 
the Air-Conditioned, t I M I T E D 


Roller Bearing, 
Murray StateTeachers College 


Member of: 
Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
Teachers College Extension Association 
National Association of Schools of Music (Provisional) 
Kentucky Intercollegiate Athletic Conference 
Southern Intercollegiate Athletic Association 





Summer Session — Two Terms of Five Weeks Each 


First Term opens June 8, 1936. 
Second Term opens July 13, 1936. 
Summer School closes August 14, 1936, 


Special Course in PUPIL ACCOUNTING by Mr. Moss 
Walton, Director of Attendance, July 13-29. 


Expenses: 
Room and Board in Dormitories, per week....$ 5.00 
Incidental Fees— 


For each Summer Session 5.00 





Write for further information 
JAMES H. RICHMOND, President 


Murray “ee Kentucky 
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The First Sum- 
mer Term of 5 
Weeks Begins 
June 8, 1936. 





The Second Sum. |} 
mer Term of 5 
Weeks Begins 
July 13, 1936. 





associations. 
with, modern education. 


Expenses are low. 


needs and interests. 


ADDRESS: 





The College is fully approved by various state, regional, and national accrediting 


The faculty is well trained and thoroughly acquainted with, and in sympathy 
They understand the problems of the classroom teacher. 


The college is easily accessible by railroad, bus, and automobile. 


A large variety of courses designed for the preparation of superintendents, 
teachers, and other educational workers and leading to the various certificates and 
degrees, is offered. Persons planning to complete preprofessional requirements for 
admission to technical and professional schools will also find courses suited to their 


Surroundings are ideal for study, professional inspiration, and recreation. 





Persons desiring a copy of the new TEACHERS COLLEGE HEIGHTS and other literature | 


H. H. CHERRY. PRESIDENT 
WESTERN KENTUCKY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
Bowling Green, Kentucky 








the children and their parents to school 
probably should always be a large factor in 
measuring results in a sight-saving class. 
Five of our children bit their nails badly in 
October. No undue emphasis was placed 
on breaking this habit, but we note with 
great satisfaction that these children are 
discontinuing the practice. We attribute 
this improvement to freedom from nerve 
strain. 


Sight-saving classes are of inestimable 
value to a school system in that they pre- 
vent a certain group of children from be- 
coming maladjusted—from being behavior 
problems. They permit this group of 
children to make progress comparable to 
the normal child. They save the individ- 
uals in this group from a discouraging 
sense of failure that frequently amounts to 


despair. They enable children hand. 
capped with defective vision to assume a 
more normal place in the community. For 
those suffering with progressive myopia, 
sight-saving classes offer the only oppor- 
tunity for fundamental education. 

The establishment of sight-saving classes 
benefits a school system in other ways. 
Problem children who cannot be helped to 
any appreciable extent in the regular class- 
room discourage the regular teachers. Any 
problem child demands more time, and 
giving this extra time to the problem means 
less time, consequently less progress, for 
the normal child. 


Sight-saving classes, therefore, not only 
benefit the individual in need of such 
service, but also benefit all the other chil- 
dren in the school. 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
of TEACHERS AGENCIES 


Secretary—533 Genesee Valley Trust Bidg. 


Write for list of agen- 
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Rochester, N. Y. leading educators 
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Need for Health Education 
(Continued from page 32) 


11. Teach the effect of alcohol and 
tobacco. 
12. Teach how to care for themselves in 


case of an accident. 

13. Have students make a twenty-four- 
hour schedule for living. 

14. Have students read stories of cur- 
rent heroes, and show what health they 
have observed. 

15. Use bulletins from state board of 
health in studying community diseases. 

16. Organize health races. 

17. Take field trips for observation 
health conditions in the community. 


The theme of work in the senior high school 
(tenth, eleventh, and twelfth) zs: 


At the close of the junior high school the 
students should be well grounded in all the 
fundamentals of habits and posture. The 
senior high school should be used to place 
the cap-stone on the health structure which 
has been built throughout the elementary 
grades. 

A few things should be remembered 
throughout the senior high school course. 
In senior high school a regular physical 
education program should be followed daily 
having each pupil taking this work, unless 
a physician advises them not to do so. 
Each pupil before taking part in the physi- 
cal education program should be examined 
by their family physician and bring a 
statement if he is physically fit to take the 
part in this work. 


We must remember that students in 
high school are in the “gang”’ period. They 
enjoy doing things in groups; they are 
interested in all kind of activities such as 
football, basketball, volley ball, baseball. 


They are keenly interested in competition 
in these games, and this reason for for- 
mation of health habits will constitute 
the theme. The same general devises may 
be used as were used in the junior high 
school. If we have followed our health 
education all through our grades, when we 
reach the senior high school our health 
habits will be fixed and we will continue 
to take care of ourselves without so much 
as the aid of our parents, teachers, and 
health officers. 
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DON’T LOSE WHAT 
THIS SUMMER vou" 


Just For The Lack of A Little Money 


ALT N.Y..£ 2 




















This Summer Will Never Come Again: 


“The sooner the better’ is not an idle phrase. The 
younger one is, the more a thing means to one. That 
is why a visit to Yellowstone Park, an educational 
trip to Europe, a summer-school session, a needed 
rest in piney air or ocean breeze ‘his summer may 
have twice the value to your future, your health, 
your happiness as the same vacation next summer. 

You have the ¢ime this summer, there are many 
wonderful places—if all you need is additional cash 
to take your vacation ‘his summer instead of next, 
perhaps it will pay you to call on Household for help. 
Absolute privacy. No embarrassment. Only you 
need sign. Repay over 20 months. Just remember: 
This summer will never come again! Call in person, 
or write to our nearest office and ask about the 
Household Plan for Schoolteachers. 


HOUSEHOLD 
FINANCE CORPORATION 


INCORPORATED 
Locally Managed Household Offices in the 3 Cities Listed Below 
LOUISVILLE 
3rd F1., Marion E. Taylor Bldg. Phone Jackson 4291 


EVANSVILLE 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
3rd Floor, Central Union Bank Bldg. Phone 5161 


CINCINNATI 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
14th Floor Carew Tower. Phone Main 1585 


FREE— Booklet and Application Blank 


Send today for free copy of ‘The Household Plan for Schoolteachers,’" 
specimen application blank and otherinformation. Mail coupon NOW! 
= ee ee oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee eee ee 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
(Mail to nearest HOUSEHOLD office) 

Please mail me, free of charge, your brochure 
“The Household Plan for Schoolteachers” 
and specimen application blank. I understand 
that this places me under no obligation to 
negotiate a loan. 


Seem meee ee eee ee eee eee reese eeeeseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee® 
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We appreciate sincerely the splendid patronage we 
were privileged to enjoy during the 1936 meeting of 
K. E. A. and assure every member of our desire always 
to offer a friendly, hospitable service. 


Brown flotel 








Harotp E. Harter, Manager 


KENTUCKY 
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THE WINSTON SIMPLIFIED 
DICTIONARY. FOR SCHOOLS 





‘Finger Test’’ 


Over 1000 pages, durably bound 
in green cloth. 1729 Illustra- 
tions, 10 Full-Color Plates, 24 
Colored Maps of the World— 
to which 950 geographical names 
throughout the word list are 
cross indexed. Contains over 
46,000 terms by U. S. Govern- 
ment count—its one word list 
including an ample vocabulary, 
PLUS geographic, historical, 
Biblical, mythological, and 
literary names, as well as abbre- 
viations, prefixes, suffixes, and 
common foreign words. What 
a contrast to the old, compli- 
cated system—which made 
children dislike dictionaries ! 


Why has this new WINSTON DICTIONARY created 
a record without parallel in its field? 


To answer that question—try the ‘‘finger test’’. Slip 
your finger at random between any pages in the all- 
inclusive word list of this dictionary; make your own 
comparisons with the dictionary your pupils are now 
using. Note that this new Winston Dictionary is: 
EASIER TO USE — because of its simplified arrangement, 
its new, large, clear type, profuse illustrations, and its 
general mechanical excellence. Only one place to look 
for a word—in the alphabetic list. 


EASIER TO UNDERSTAND — its simplified definitions are 
accurate, fully informing, and interest arousing. 
ENRICHES VOCABULARIES — not alone because it 
includes many modern words which are omitted in 
other school dictionaries, but also because its enriched 
definitions interpret and classify knowledge, associat- 
ing the new fact with something already familiar. 
STIMULATES WORD STUDY— because it meets the 
specific needs of the pupil as no other school diction- 
ary does. Our 90-page workbook, USING THE 
DICTIONARY, showing how you can use this new 
dictionary to best advantage, is FREE if you mention 
this publication. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO. 


Winston Building, Philadelphia 
CHICAGO - ATLANTA - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 








